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But the sort of addition which prevails in some newspaper ¢ 

offices is, that one and one do make four. In other words, two four- ¢ 
page sheets of a single date (making simply one complete copy of the § 
paper) are counted as two newspapers—the press-counter (a device on a ¢ 
printing press like the revolution-counter on an engine or a gas-meter ¢ 
index) being ‘* fixed”’ so that it counts OMe every time four pages are 
printed. (See first page of PRINTERS’ INK of Feb. 8.) No wonder ¢ 
great advertisers are generally great skeptics on the subject of circula- ¢ 
tion ; four-page claims for eight-page papers, and monkeying with press- ‘ 
counters is enough to make any one skeptic. 


The §$an Francisco Examiner: 


believes advertisers have a right to know the actual circulation of 


newspapers they are asked to advertise in; it believes, also, that no ¢ 
reputable newspaper, whatever its circulation may be, should shrink ¢ 
from stating exactly what that circulation is. Such a course will inspire 
confidence and secure more business in the long run. 

THE EXAMINER circulation, the number of complete copies of each 
date sold and delivered during the twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1892, { 
was 61,019 Daily, 72,122 Sundays, and 70,869 of its Weekly. 

The evidence of this circulation (greater, we believe, than the com- ¢ 
bined circulation of any other two newspapers from Alaska to Panama) § 
we shall be pleased to send to any one, It is incontrovertible, for it is ¢ 
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Readers. 


Men who have been boys re- 
member how pa and ma read their 
country paper, advertisements and 
all. 

The pa’s and ma’s of other boys 
are doing it to-day. 

The papers of the Atlantic Coast 
Lists reach the families of country 
money—the substantial population 
of the Atlantic Coast. | 

Can any advertiser afford to 
neglect to use the only road to the 
countryman’s heart and pocket- 
book ? 

One electrotype, one order does 
the business. 
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Atlantic Coast Lists, 134 Leonard St., NewYork. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FOREMAN. 
‘By C. M. Harger. 


Does it ever occur to the advertise- 
ment writers, whose facile pens grind 
out long and complicated series of ad- 
vertisements, running in chapters, in 
rotation and by alternating sections, 
that there is such a thing as overdoing 
the complications? Instead of receiv- 
ing a single electro, as he did a half 
decade ago, the foreman now has 
dumped upon his desk, by the express 
messenger, a bulky passage, containing 
thirteen or twenty-six of them. 

There is a ‘* key” to the situation in 
a blanket-shcet containing the order in 
which the cuts are to run—1I, 3, 5, 7 
every other day the first few days, 
then 2, 4, 6, 8, and repeat alternately, 
until the foreman, burdened with the 
‘* make-up,” the ‘‘ copy,” and a thou- 
sand and one other matters, becomes 
discouraged. After wrestling with half- 
a-dozen such codes of instructions fora 
few weeks, and having handed to him 
each evening one to three postal cards 
notifying the paper that ‘‘ our adv. was 
out of position,” or ‘‘ the wrong elec- 
tro in the series was used on following 
dates,” etc., he grows reckless and 
shoves them in right and left, thinking 
he might as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb. As a result, there are 
more postal cards, demands for extra 
insertions, scaling down of bills and 
dissatisfaction all around. When are 
added to the multiplicity of cuts the 
numberless reading locals to be run in 
certain order, and rigorously defined 
position, the burden becomes some- 
thing enormous on the foreman’s 
shoulders. 

Do the results repay the advertis- 
ers? The first expense, in preparing 
and expressing the large number of 
electros, is considerable. ‘Then there 
are innumerable postal cards with the 
printing thereon. To be sure, there 
is compensation in the end, in extra 
insertions to make up deficiencies, but 
it may be doubted if this repays the 


firm for its trouble and the ill-feeling 
engendered in the newspaper office by 
reason of the constant fault-finding. 

The fact that most of the large ad- 
vertisers are taking up the method in- 
dicates that it seems a good one to 
them, but the reason for insistence on 
a prescribed order of electros is hard 
to understand. Where a primer in 
several chapters is run, there is good 
cause for such order, but where each 
advertisement is independent of all 
others before or after, speaking its 
own motto and impressing its own 
lesson, it seems captious to subject a 
newspaper to a penalty for running 
No. 11 instead of No. g. 

Such advertisements as Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, Dr. Price’s Baking Pow- 
der and Syrup of Figs, that furnish 
a paper one electro for one position 
the year round, get better service than 
the constantly changing ones. ‘The 
success of these firms indicates that 
they do not find this method unprofit- 
able. The “‘ reading local” craze, in- 
dulged in so generously by the patent 
medicine people, is slighted to the last 
possible degree by the country papers, 
by reason of the multifarious condi- 
tions attached to publication. 

One paper that I know makes up a 
page of these all ‘‘ next to pure read- 
ing matter,” by taking paragraphs of 
plate matter, three or four lines each, 
and sandwiching them with the locals. 
As the plate matter used is the cheap- 
est and most antiquated obtainable, 
the advertisers get little value for their 
money. 

There is ground for complaint on 
both sides. Newspapers do not al- 
ways do their best by the advertisers, 
but advertisers make a mistake when 
they pile up complications in the way 
of the publisher until he is. tempted 
beyond endurance. If the present 
tendency toward multiplicity of forms 
continues, country papers will need an 
elaborate index and a librarian, in or- 
der to keep proper account of a few 
sets of advertising matter. 
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It would seem to be good policy, in 
advertising as in everything else, to 
promote the utmost possible friendli- 
ness and good-will between both parties 
to the contract. The development of 
the ‘‘ newstyle ” of advertising adopted 
during the past few years has not tend- 
ed in this direction. Both advertisers 
and publishers stumbled along in a 
labyrinth of conditions and checkings, 
until impatience has come on both 
sides, and were every newspaper office 
in charge of a careful, trained work- 
man, with abundance of leisure, there 
would be no difficulty, but such is 
almost never the case. 

The constant fusilade of complaints 
and corrections following the signing 
of a contract is almost inevitable from 
the conditions under which the average 
foreman ‘‘ makes up.” In view of it 
all, from the publisher’s side, does the 
multiplicity of forms pay? 


ADVERTISING BY THE PROFES- 
SIONS. 





By fF. F. Place. 


While I believe in advertising by 
the professions, I do not believe in 
doing it as I would advertise merchan- 
dise. It should be done in a clear, 
direct and dignified manner ; the com- 
monplace, conversational style will 
hardly do, and the bombshell style cer- 
tainly will not. But I do not believe 
in the thin-skinned creed that prevents 
a respectable and able physician or 
lawyer from announcing the fact that 
he is in the profession ‘* for keeps,” 
same as the rest of us are in trade, and 
that he will serve all who require his 
services or advice faithfully and to the 
best of his ability. 

There is an unwritten law in most 
newspaper offices that the latchstring 
to editorial favor can only be reached 
through the advertising columns. This 
confession, for I speak as a newspaper 
man, is no disparagement to the con- 
duct of American newspapers ; nor 
does it reflect on the fidelity and inde- 
pendence of the editor at all. It sim- 
ply means that the principle which 
governs the personal courtesies shown 
a large depositor by a banker, or a 
large buyer by a merchant, can be as 
promptly and effectively recognized by 
a newspaper towards its best patrons, 
and without reflecting upon its in- 
tegrity one whit more than in case of 
banker or merchant. 

There is no good reason, as was 
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suggested by a writer in PRINTERS’ 
INK some months ago, why doctors 
should be made a special exception to 
this unwritten law. Newspapers, to 
be consistent, should quit advertising a 
profession in the editorial column, 
which not only forbids its members to 
advertise, but boycots those of its call- 
ing who use the advertising columns. 
If a gentleman who follows the pro- 
fession of a physician happens to make 
a speech, or meets with an accident, 
why should it be stated that ‘* Dr.” 
So-and-So addressed his fellow-citi- 
zens, or was thrown out of his buggy? 
The same rule could give us a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ Plumber Smith’s new house,” 
or ‘‘ Grocer Jones’ spirited span,” or 
‘*Shoedealer Browne's wife’s party.” 
Instead, it is, as it should be, simply 
Mr. Thos. Smith, Mr. Richard Jones 
and Mrs. Henry Brown; so, let it be 
plain Mr. Sorry Sawbones, 

This professional objection to ad- 
vertising apparently does not apply to 
dentists—at least, not with equal force. 
Most dentists, especially outside of the 
large cities, advertise in a limited way. 
I have been culling from some of the 
newspapers which come under my 
notice, a variety of this class of adver- 
tising, some of the ads of which I here 
reproduce, 

The first four ads shown are fairly 
good, for a dentist. I see no objec- 
tion to the illustrations, There may 
be a question as to the advantage of 
stating the prices of the work, but in 
a large city perhaps it is as well; it 
depends somewhat upon the class of 
patronage sought. 

In the next three I can see nothing 
which the profession should object to, 
although it is probable that a stickler 
for professional ethics would criticize 
them severely. 

The last four are unquestionably a 
trifle ‘‘loud.” I doubt very much 
whether this style is good advertising 
for a dentist. It is generally conceded 
by good advertisers that such advertis- 
ing is of questionable value for any 
class of business, and that being so, I 
should say it certainly would not be 
good for dentistry. 

It is not. quite clear, from the 
**Odontunder” ad, what it is that is 
advertised ; whether it is a new anzs- 
tetic or some patent gallinipper forceps 
with back-action spring attachment ; 
but it evidently pulls teeth, and boss 
teeth, too, if the illustration is a fair 
sample of its work. 
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One reading the toboggan-slide ad 
ought certainly be impressed with the 
name of the advertiser, but will he be 
favorably impressed? I fail to see 
how the illustration adds anything to 
the effectiveness of the ad; and the 
motto, ‘‘down they go,” would rather 
imply that you are liable to swallow 
these particular false teeth, which is 
not an inviting prospect. 
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who can save a troublesome tooth and 
make it good and useful, is the kind of 
a dentist I should want; ‘* yanking” 
is the last sort of exercise I should 
seek, even if I had concluded I must 
have the tooth out. 

While I see no reason why a dentist, 
a physician, or a lawyer should not ad- 
vertise, yet it should be done carefully 
and well, without offence ; and, above 
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But ‘‘ Hanks yanks the teeth” is 
the u/tima thule of this class of adver- 
tising. Who wants a tooth ‘‘ yanked ” 
—especially if it be a tender, aching 
molar? Most people want to save 
their teeth ; they are aware of the fact 
that two or three good, sound, natural 
teeth of their own are worth a whole 
mouthful of ‘‘ store teeth.” A dentist 








all, in a manner to inspire confidence 
and not so as to raise suspicion. Pro- 
fessional advertising does and should 
differ from that of commercial busi- 
ness or general trade. A professional 
man’s capital is his knowledge of the 
science of his profession and his expe- 
rience in its practice ; and his success 
depends upon the confidence of the 
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public in his ability, and the fame or 
extent known to the people of that 
knowledge, practice and confidence, 
which is simply reputation. 

The coming professional man will 
advertise, but he should do it well— 
do it in a straightforward, dignified, 
yet confidence-winning, way. He 
should state his office hours, his spe- 
cialty, if he has one, and he should be 
frank and brief. He should not only 
give his street and number, but his town 
and also his State ; then, at least, if 
ever, some writer reproduced his ad in 
PRINTERS’ INK, he would not lose his 
identity and miss the value of being 
read and known by 100,000, or more, 
bright people, as most of those have 
lost and missed whose professional 
cards I have herein used. 


os 


ELEVATED RAILROAD ADVERTIS- 
ING. 





‘By Speedland, 


Many advertisers have told me that 
advertising on the elevated railroad has 
been a sheer waste of money. Others 
say it has paid them well, and the proof 
of their assertion is that they renew 
their contracts regularly. Car and 
platform advertising, at its best, is 
only an auxiliary to newspaper work, 
but it is good advertising if properly 
done. Advertisers who use only this 
method of obtaining publicity, think- 
ing it all that is necessary, make a 
mistake, and several of them have ad- 
mitted it. A manufacturer, speaking 
on the subject recently, said that he 
had dropped a few thousand dollars, 
most of which had been spent on the 
elevated roads in New York, both 
platform and car advertising. He 
claimed that he could not find fifty 
dollars’ worth of business that was in 
any way attributable to the advertising. 

When compared with hotel biotters, 
directories, maps, clocks and such ad- 
vertising mausoleums, ‘‘ L” road ad- 
vertising is as the sun to the candle. 
Every kind of advertising will bring 
some returns—directly or indirectly— 
and the problem is, how to make the 
most of a medium, once being in. The 
ads on the elevated will certainly be 
seen, for the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road Co, claims that between 600,000 
and 709,000 people a day travel over 
its lines. An original, striking adver- 
tisement must, therefore, impress a 
good many people. 

Few places afford such opportunities 
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for epigrammatic display, yet the cars 
are full of conventional signs. For 
small ads such as these, mere an- 
nouncements will not do, for they are 
apt to make a very fugitive impression, 
the eye wandering over them mechan- 
ically. A prominent washing powder 
manufacturer will not use this medium 
on that very account. He says that 
people read them and do not know that 
they have done so. 

Pungent originalities and effective 
novelties in display are, all things con- 
sidered, by far the best ‘‘ L” advertis- 
ing. 

The eccentric Shrewsbury Tomato 
Ketchup ads are satirized, derided and 
remembered by everybody, and they 
have paid quite well. Even the news- 
paper publishers recognize the value 
of the elevated railroads in New York, 
for many of them have used the system 
for a long while, the Suz, World, 
Staats-Zeitung, Advertiser, Press, Re- 
corder and Commercial Advertiser be- 
ing displayed there at present. 

Many passengers read the advertise- 
ments in the cars with apparent inter- 
est, and frequent changes of copy are, 
therefore, advisable. Large type and 
a good display should be used ; asser- 
tive effects that can be plainly deciph- 
ered across the car. Small type and 
long sentences are to be avoided. 

The Hood’s Sarsaparilla bulletins 
outside the stairways of the stations 
are the best in the country, for they 
are near the ground, in exceedingly 
conspicuous positions, and do most ex- 
cellent work. Many advertisers have 
tried to get these desirable locations, 
but without success, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
-rilla keeping them ‘‘ peculiar to itself.” 
Many people have wondered what these 
stands cost. Hood & Company pay 
$1,250 a month for them, or $15,c00 a 
year. It is only fair to the Manhattan 
Advertising Co. to say that I did not 
obtain this information from them. 

The advertising department of the 
New York road has been in existence 
for only seven years, the news depart- 
ment preceding it, and among the old- 
est patrons are Hood, Walter Baker & 
Co., the Franco-American Food Co., 
Young & Smylie, Hostetter, Ladd & 
Coffin, and the Centaur Drug Co. and 
Castoria. Macbeth & Co, have used 
the system for four years, and John H. 
Woodbury and the Garfield Tea Co. 
seem to find it profitable—the latter 
concern advertising by means of clocks 
in the stations, 
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Mr. Truman V. Tuttle, the super- 
intendent of the company, says that 
the ‘‘ See that hump” ad is the best 
on the road, and the Duplex and Kant- 
open hook and eye are now advertising 
side by side with the De Long. 

Advertising is now only allowed in 
this city on the stations, the platform 
bulletins being ordered off by the 
courts. There are parties living near 
these stations who were selfish enough 
to object to eating their mid-day meal 
by gaslight, because Mr. Eve's bulle- 
tin blocked up their window. 

There are 850 cars in New York, 
and a sign in each car costs 43% cents 
per month. This is about $4,440 a 
year for all the cars. On the stations— 
of which there are 173—the usual sized 
poster costs $340 a month, by yearly 
contract. This is on the Gotham 
roads, where the rates are said to be 
strictly adhered to. On the Brooklyn 
roads the schedule is somewhat differ- 
ent, and liable to be influenced by 
climatic conditions. Small signs are 
also to be had, which are tacked up 
anywhere, as opportunity offers, but 
Mr. Tuttle frankly says that these do 
not pay. 

Some advertisers use both stations 
and cars, as Walter Baker & Co., while 
the Royal Baking Powder Co. uses 
the steps of all the ‘‘L” stations, 
being at present negotiating for the 
Chicago privileges. 

Mr. Tuttle says that he has five men 
constantly employed in keeping the 
New York signs clean, and that there 
are 76 men employed by the concerns. 
The car signs are changed at the upper 
end of the route. 

The New York elevated roads are 
far superior to the Brooklyn, for the 
advertiser’s purpose, from the fact that 
a very large number of transient pas- 
sengers from all over the world are 
carried on the metropolitan roads, while 
in Brooklyn the same people ride over 
and back every day. 

Next week I will give specimens of 
signs that the ‘‘ LL” advertisers are 
using. 





Ir is often good advertising to hold 
up an insignificant thing. The money 
spent on one item may be out of all 
proportion to the value of that partic- 
ular stock. But the good to your 
business doesn't stop with that stock. 
As a matter of fact, it is usually of 
secondary importance what peg of fact 
you hang your talk on.— JZ, M, Gillam. 
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THE WRITING OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


By C. H. Augur. 


SOME SPECIMEN ‘‘ ADS” OF ‘‘ AD” 
WRITERS. 

I write ads, Give me an idea of the space 
you want to fill. That’s all I have to know. 
7 ads for $1.50. All dandys. 

G. Byyerxs, Coyote, Col. 

What are you doing? Dragging yourself 
around to save funeral expenses ? Get a lively 
move on you! Let me write yourads, One 
like this 60 cents, g LANG, 
Rootbeerville, Iowa, 


I sell ideas. Good ideas, Sell e’m cheap! 
2 for 25 cents; 9 for $1. Send cash with 
order. Money refunded if they don’t draw. 
Say whether for Harfer’s or Folice Gazette. 

Wricut Quick, Higganum, Ct. 

Maybe you never saw an ad wrote by a 
Podunk man. Didn’t think of having yours 
wrote there, eh! Don’t know any reason 
why you shouldn't, do you? No, Well, I 
don't, either. Try a Podunk ad for half a 
dollar, GRAMMER B, Darnep, 

Box 2, Podunk, N. J. 

In view of the great and constantly 
increasing number of advertisement 
writers scattered throughout the coun- 
try, and considering their very mode- 
rate charges for bright, attractive 
work, we may hazard the prediction 
that in a few years all advertising an- 
nouncements will be written’ in the 
provinces. 

The people generally are not yet 
aware of the existence of a special 
class of advertisement writers, but by 
that time they will know all about it. 
They will know, for instance, that the 
man who advertises the Screwgee 
Lamp as the only perfect lamp on 
earth, is not the manufacturer, but 
Byjerks, of Coyote, who probably 
never set eyes on the Screwgee, or any 
of its competitors in the market. 

By the same token, they will under- 
stand that the startling advertisements 
of the Sweedodor Lamp are devised in 
the distant wilderness: and when they 
want light they will choose between 
two cute writers, without reference to 
the quality of the article advertised. 

For how can they learn anything 
about lamps from a man who only 
wants to know how much space to fill ? 

But lamps will sell, all the same; 
the advertisement writers will multiply 
in the earth, and live merrily ; the 
people will be amused, and may be it 
won't be so necessary to make a really 
good lamp as it is now. ‘ Speed the 
day. 

* > * * 


‘*T am firmly convinced that the 
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one principal and n thing in 
writing an advertisement is every pos- 
sible bit of knowledge there is in the 
trade about the thing to be advertised. 

. . . ‘*A dealer ought to secure 
new points for his advertisements 
daily, both from the men from whom 
he buys, and from those to whom he 
sells. 

e « « “Talk to the public in 
your advertisements as you would talk 
to an intelligent customer standing be- 
fore your counter. 

. . .  ‘* Above all, be yourself.” 
—Wm. H. Maher, in Printers’ Ink. 


And not employ an advertisement 
writer at all? 
* * * * 

Here is a true story. 

A certain advertiser in this town is 
manufacturing a splendid article. It 
was selling steadily on its merits, but 
he knew that it ought to sell faster. 
He knew that thousands of people 
were using an inferior article, who 
should have his. He felt that it was 
not being forcibly presented to the 
public. Something was wanting in 
his advertisements. 

He talked the matter over one day 
with an acquaintance, who knew noth- 
ing whatever of the business in ques- 
tion, nor of the article manufactured, 
nor of any similar article. 

The advertiser began by recounting 
his early experience in business, and 
the way he had won a good measure of 
success. He told how he had worked 
and studied to perfect the article under 
consideration ; how he had overcome 
this difficulty and that, and finally ac- 
complished his object. He told why 
people should appreciate the thing he 


offered them ; why it was best ; why it - 


must surely commend itself to intelli- 
gent purchasers. He leaned back in 
his chair and talked until his listener 
became deeply and genuinely inter- 
ested, and convinced. 

““Why don’t you dictate that to 
your stenographer?” said the lis- 
tener.” 

The other man spread out his hands 
and raised his eyebrows. 

** The moment I begin to dictate, or 
to write,” he said, ‘* I drop into a 


stiff and formal way of expressing my- joy 


self, and there is no life or health in 
what I say. That is the trouble.” 
The listener went home and thought 
over what he had heard. He wrote it 
out, striving to preserve the air of 
simplicity that accompanied the spoken 


- 
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words. He broke up the discourse 
into parts, licked them into shape, and 
then went back and showed them to 
the advertiser. 

The idea, or ideas, were promptly 
accepted as good. The matter was 
critically examined. Here was a point 
the writer had failed to grasp correct- 
ly; this fact was now quite accurately 
stated ; that reference to a competing 
article was hardly politic. Some of 
the advertisements were changed, and 
one or two were entirely re-written. 

Then the advertiser said: ‘‘It is 
good, I think we have taken a new 
lease of life.” 

I do not think this was an excep- 
tional case. I think the exception is 
the man who, with thorough business 
training, and minute, practical knowl- 
edge of his wares, possesses also the 
knack of saying gracefully on paper 
what he would say to a customer over 
his counter. 

When a man can do that, he is the 
best man in the world to write his ad- 
vertisements ; but when he feels that 
his accomplishments lie in a different 
direction, then let him and the “‘ ex- 
pert” work out the advertisements 
together. 

But the advertisement writer should 
have a care. His occupation will fall 
into disrepute if he doesn’t confine 
himself to earnest work, and to adver- 
tising honest merchandise. 





A POOR NEWSPAPER TOWN. 


Speaking of newspapers and newspaper ad- 
vertisements, the following from the Belleville 
Ga., Banner is eloquently expressed and pain- 
tully forcible. If true, it would seem the Ban- 
ner is very apt to pull its stakes at short no- 
tice: ‘‘A paper cannot live where the town 
council sticks its notice on a china tree and 
the merchants do their advertising on paper 
sacks. Some of them say that it does not pay 
to advertise. Why the devil didn’t you say 
so before we planted the Banner in this cussed 
one-horse town? Here we are with $500 
worth of fine printing material and not enough 
business to furnish grub for a grasshopper. 
Guess we'll never settle at another watertank 
with a lot of ignorant people. Unless we get 
some new advertisements this week the paper 
goes up the spout, and we shall leave this 
God-forsaken measly town and open a bar at 
Drunkard’s Gulch and get rich.’ 
+o 


Editor—No, Scribbler, they won’t 


do, we have shut down altogether on election 








iokes. 
Scribbler—Well, you ought to. Yours is a 
Republican paper, is it not ?— 7ruth. 
Located—Literary Visitor: Willie, 
you know who the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table is? 
Wily Willie—" Yes, sir; it’s our hired girl, 
—Vogue. 
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TRADE PAPER 
ADS. 





The advertise- 
ments in trade pa- 
pers are quite dis- 
tinct in character 
from those to be 
found in newspa- 
pers and maga- 
zines. Newspaper 
advertisements 
must be prepared 
with a view to rap- 
id printing, while 
even the magazines 
do not present the 
opportunities of 
the better class of 
trade papers for 
attractive advertis- 
ing. The latter use 
the same grade of 
paper throughout 
(and usually a very 
good grade) while 
it has come to be 
the practice of the 
magazines to use 
three different 
kinds of paper in 
each issue — the 
best for the cut 
forms, the medium 
for plain reading 
matter, and the 
poorest for the ad- 
vertising pages. 








is in it."* 


From “The Boot and Shoe Recorder.” 
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page from ‘“‘ The Haberdasher,” 
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Bunions usually speak for themselves. 
They speak for, or_ask for Heywood too. 
since he brought out the Bunion Shoe. 

It rests those tired feet. 
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TRADE PUBLISHERS DISCUSS SEC- in dealing with papers alleged to be 
OND-CLASS POSTAGE. entitled to second-class privileges, Mr 
——. Post stated that Arums of Komfor: 

The American Trade Press Associa- when first offered was one of the most 
tion held its monthly meeting and din- harmless little papers you ever looked 
ner at+the Broadway Central Hotel, upon. It was scarcely one year old 
New York, Feb. 13. The subject for when it introduced a matrimonial bu- 
discussion was announced to be ‘‘in reau as a branch of its business, and 
reference to second-class mail matter, now Mr. Post considers it anything 
sample copies, etc.” W. J. Johnston, but legitimate. He favored limiting 
of the Zlectrical World, presided, and sample copies by increasing the rate of 
at his side sat Assistant Postmaster postage according to the plan previous- 
Gayler, Second Assistant Post and ly explained by Mr. Gayler. He would 
Superintendent of Mails Maze. also bar what are commonly known as 

After the coffee an informal discus- premium offers. It was only the other 
sion was opened by Mr. Benjamin Lil- day, he said, that a comparatively new 
lard. He was followed by Col. Gayler, publication sent in 60 or 70 sacks of 
who referred to his address previously matter to be transmitted at second- 
delivered before the association and class rates. On examination it was 
published in PRINTERS’ INK for Jan. found that none were marked sample 
18. He stated that there were two copies. The publisher was called 
reasons for the present inefficiency of upon for an explanation, and he stated 
the New York Post-Office in handling that most of the copies were going to 
second-class matter. One was the lack ‘‘trial subscribers.” These were se- 
of sufficient appropriation by Congress, cured in response to an offer to send 
which publishers could remedy by ap- the paper for three months for ten 
peals to their representatives. The cents, including as a premium a shot- 
other cause was the abuse of the sam- gun ora set of silverware, or some- 
ple copy privilege and the large num- thing of the kind. New York, said 
ber of papers carried at second-class Mr. Post, in concluding, handles one- 
rates which were primarily designed fourth of the second-class mail matter 
for advertising purposes. To show of the country. 
what sort of sheets were enjoying Mr. Rothwell, publisher of th 
the privilege, he pulled a package of Engineering and Mining Journal, 
papers from his pocket and passed agreed to the propriety of excluding 
them around the tables for inspection. illegitimate papers, but he thought that 
Among these were the A/etropfolitan the difficulty would be to tell where to 
and Rural Home, Krums of Kom- draw the line. 
fort and Household Pilot, These he Col. Thompson, of the Sfectator, 
stated were simply schemes for making referred toa firm of publishers in Maine 
money out of people, with a newspaper who had succeeded in acquiring a 
as an annex. Mr. Montague Marks, wonderful circuiation, and who were 
of the Art Amateur, after cursorily-able to command $5 a line for their ad- 
examining the AZetropolitan and Rural vertising space. He described their 
Home, said he did not see any reason methods of securing subscribers and 
why that paper was not legitimate. thought that such papers ought to be 

Mr. Maze followed with some re- excluded. 
marks on the internal workings of the Col. Gayler asked if the gentleman 
Post-Office, in the course of which he did not refer to Augusta, Me., where 
said that the amount of second-class there were three such publications, and 
mail matter deposited with the Post- added that he had received many com- 
Office on Feb. 8 was 239,046 pounds, plaints about them. 

Mr. Post, whoisin immediate charge Col. Thompson then asked Mr. 
of the second-class mail matter division, Gayler, directly, if there were any 
said that scarcely a day passed that he postal law restricting the sample-copy 
did not see evidences of the abuse of the privilege. 
second-class privilege. It was esti- Col. Gayler replied that the laws 
mated in 1890 that over $1,000,000 was are conflicting. The language of the 
lost to the Government by circulation regulations are that any number of 
of house organsand advertising sheets. sample copies may be carried, but 
It is to the interest of every legitimate when the Post-Office Department finds 
journal to curtail that loss. ‘To illus- out that any paper is sending out great 
trate the difficulties the Post-office had quantities of sample copies it decides 
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that the publication is published at 
nominal rates and intended primarily 
for advertising purposes and excludes it. 

Col. Artemas Ward, of the Vational 
Grocer, stated that he thought the Post- 
Office was altogether too free in allow- 
ing second-class privileges, and he 
thought if all these privileges were 
abolished the press would grow. He 
knew of many evils existing under the 
present law, and cited some, the pa- 
pers referred to now being dead. 

Mr. Mallory, of the Churchman, 
arose and said that things had been re- 
vealed that he knew not of. He had 
no idea there was so much wickedness 
in the Post-Office. He had never seen 
such papers as were alluded to, but 
thought a law should be devised to reg- 
ulate the matter fairly. 

Mr. Gallison, of the Gallison & Ho- 
bron Co., said he thought it was harder 
to get subscriptions to-day than ten 
years ago. This was largely due to 
the number of papers sent free or at 
nominal rates. 

The publisher of the Plumbers’ 
Trade Fournal said he hadn’t heard 
anything yet at the meeting that had 
interested him. What he would like 
would be a law that would not charge 
him more to send a paper around the 
corner than to Portland, Oregon. He 
didn’t see any reason for charging 
monthlies and semi-monthlies more 
for local delivery than for delivery 
thousands of miles away. He was 
willing to let the Augusta publications 
keep their millions of circulation, and 
didn’t think it was any of the trade 
publishers’ business, anyway. An- 
other grievance he had against the 
Post-Office was, that after he had been 
sending his paper to a subscriber for 
several years, and sent in a bill, he 
would sometimes get a notice from the 
Postmaster that the subscriber had re- 
moved and his address was not known. 
Where had the paper been going all 
that time, he would like to know. 

Col. Ward suggested that it would 
be a good thing if the law required 
publishers to furnish a copy of their 
mailing list to the Postmaster. 

Col. Gayler thought the suggestion 
wasn’t practicable, and, besides, he 
didn’t want to have to take charge of 
and examine the mailing list of all the 
publishers in New York. What really 
should be done was, to have the law 
plainly define what is a subscriber and 
what is a subscription. Under the pres- 
ent law those terms are not defined. 
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MR. BARBER, OF BOSTON. 


Mr. F. S. Presbrey, of Pudlic Opin- 
ton, has been issuing some novel cir- 
culars in the interest of his publication. 
From one of these we borrow the 
accompanying portrait of Mr. J. W. 
Barber, of Dodd’s Advertising Agency, 
Boston, and well known to the adver- 
tising world. Mr. Barber, we are in- 
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J. W. Barser. 


formed, has been in the advertising 
agency business since 1866, having had 
a most successful career, and is the 
managing partner of his concern. He 
makes the following statement : ‘* The 
one thing necessary in these days is to 
ascertain the gwa/ity of the circulation 
of the newspaper or magazine recom- 
mending it to advertisers.” 
—— 
CRUIKSHANK was the first well- 
known man to lend his pencil to the 
advertiser. His capital sketch, made 
for a blacking establishment, of the 
cat seeing herself reflected and spitting 
at the boot, is still in use, after half a 
century’s service. And you have but 
to turn the pages of any modern peri- 
odical to recognize what excellent work, 
mostly unsigned and unacknowledged, 
but betraying the well-known charac- 
teristics of eminent artists, is done for 
advertising purposes.— Brewer. 





AN advertisement needs to be big 
enough and prominent enough to 
catch the reader’s casual glance. Ina 
general way, that is a// you can get 
from size or conspicuousness. The 
cost beyond that, while perhaps not 
entirely money wasted, is not far from 
it in many instances.—J/, M, Gillam, 
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Correspondence. 


HIS EXPERIENCE. 


Raitways, 114 Liperty Sr., 
New York, Feb. 8, 1893. 


Pub, Printers’ Ink: 

I have spent a lot of money in advertising. 
I don't know how to do it half so well as | 
thought I did twenty yearsago, I have at 
times spent $50, $100, Paso in schemes that 
promised results and never got a dollar out of 
them. I have paid $3 (just to get rid of a 
fellow) for a small ad in a church fair paper, 
and caught a customer who has paid me 
hundreds. 

1 have advertised regularly in half a dozen 
trade papers—one as good as the others, so 
far as I could see—with little or no visible 
results, except from oxe of them, and from that 
one I have almost daily inquiries and a good 


y orders. 
I would like to discover the ‘‘ Whyness of 
the thus,” . J. Q. Maynarp. 


HorstinG ApPLiANCes, OVERHEAD t 





THE WORLD'S FAIR INTERFERES. 


Tue Business Wortp, } 
Toxepo, O., Feb. 4, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here is a new advantage of Printers’ Ink, 
which has never yet been suggested, and on 
which we claim a copyright. Like many other 
papers, we write a great many letters to ad- 
vertisers calling their attention to the peculiar 
advantages we offer, etc., etc., and alsc, like 
our d temporaries, we frequently 
receive answers of an evasive character, and 
some that we are led to suspect are more polite 
than truthful. It is in the latter cases that 
Printers’ Ink comes out strong, as witness : 
Very recently we received a letter from a large 

mm company saying that they would be 
pleased to give usa contract for the ensuing 
year, but, owing to the great expense incident 
to their intended display at Chicago, they 
were reducing their business for 1893 below 
the usual limit. Sure enough Printers’ Ink 
for the same week afte: brought us sub- 
stantially the same announcement, and our 
estimate of the veracity of that firm imme- 
diately rose fifty per cent. 

oral; If you see it in Printers’ Ink, 
it’s so. Tue Business Wor.p. 
> 


NO “EXPERT” COULD BEAT IT. 











Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 9, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


It seems to be a mistake about the Fig 
Syrup people never changing copy. They 
have a new ad in the Detroit Free Press for 
Feb. 9, not half as good as the old one, how- 
ever. 

The advertisement upon which you invite 
criticism is a good one, for this reason: it tells 
the public of a good thing in an attractive, 
straightforward way. 

Medicine, as a general thing, is something 
that people buy ous they must, or ima- 
gine they must, which amounts to the same 
thing. It is equally true that it is not a very 
attractive subject either to read about or to 


But here is a medicine whose very name is 
an inspiration. ‘‘Syrup of Figs’’ is a title 
sufficient in itself to tickle the sweet tooth of 
¢very one who has ever tasted the delicious 
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fruit from which the article takes it name. 
One is tempted to go and buy a bottle just to 
see if the article really is as pleasant as one 
i ines it must be. 

The picture is attractive and must be an aid 
in catching the eye; the type is pleasing to 
the reader, and the statement of facts covers 
the premises as effectually as a mortgage, 

hether or not it would pay the proprietors 
to cha: their copy, only they can tell, and 
that only by actual experiment ; but I do not 
believe all the alleged experts in the country 
could get up a better advertisement than the 
one which seems to have brought such happy 
returns. Perhaps that is the reason they have 
not heretofore changed, It is good business 
sense to let well enough alone, especially when 
you énow that well enough to be the best you 
can do, iLton T, ADKrNs, 


+ o>—_——- 
MAKE ONE POINT PROMINENT. 
Scupamore & Company, 
Lakeport, Cal., Jan. 23, 1893. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

I enclose one of our ads of our ladies’ $3 
kid shoes, I think one should advertise some 
especial point about his ae is, make 
some point prominent. Other dealers have a 
$3 kid shoe, but all do not have the patent- 
leather tip cut diamond shape, so I made that 
the point of my advertisement. 

A. M. Reynotps, Manager. 


. 

The Tip. 
Some tips are right and some are 
wrong. 

‘Ve give you the right one. 


Ours is the new diamond shape 
and is on our Ladies’ $3 Kid 
Shoes. It does not break off 
like the old square cut style. 


SCUDAMORE & COMPANY’S 
CASH STORE. 


MANUFACTURED TESTIMONIALS, 





San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 4, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A few days ago a man came into our office 
(an electrotype establishment) and asked to 
see some cuts of menand boys, When they 
were shown to him he asked whether we had 
the molds. We answered in the affirmative, 
and he said he would call again. 

Next day he called, and selected quite a 
stock of faces. He wanted a number of casts 
made, and said he wanted to add some read- 
ing matter. We waited a short while and he 
supplied us with some reading matter to set 
up with the cuts, It ultimately turned out 
that our innocent cuts were being used as 
“* testimonials ’’ by cured patients. 

To make the mess worse it was a “ Lost 
Manhood ”’ variety of medicine. All of the 
so-called cured patients’ letters were on file in 
the office of the advertiser and could be seen 
at any time by skeptics. 

m. H. GLEason. 
—_—_—+oo 


Cause of Her Longevity.—Reporter 
(interviewing an aged negress): And they 
tell me, Aunty, you are 110 years old. Now, 
how does it Sones you have lived that long? 

Aunt Sheba—Don’t know zac’ly, but spec it’s 
bekase I nebeh died, sah.—Brovklyn Life, 
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PERMITTED TO GET A LICK. 


CanaseraGA, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1893. 
Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 

Permit me, through your valuable journal 
to get a lick at the Messrs, Rowell & Co. I 
refer to the manner of giv ing population sta- 
tistics in the American Newspaper Directory 
for 1892, which, though in most cases accu- 
rate, is misleading. For instance, the popu- 
lation of Andover and of Angelica, in this 
county, is respectively given as 1,706 and 

1,749, and a dagger attached to each to show 
it was taken from the Census of 1890. Asa 
matter of fact, neither village contains over 
800 population, the foregoing figures covering 
the whole township. The population of this 
village is correctly stated, but includes only 
residents within the corporation limits. Any- 
thing misleading or unfair could easily be 
avoided by indicating whether the population y, 
figures refer to <ae whole township or only to 
the village. Very truly, 

F, O. Jonzs. 





WAS IT A SWINDLE? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I notice in your issue of Feb. 15, received 
to-day, that a publisher talks to you about ad- 
vertisers whom he has overreached. In his 
little monologue, which practicall amounts 
to: “* Advertisers and How to Stick Them,” 
he instances two advertisers who are among 
his victims. From one of these he got “* 50 
per cent more than he was willing to take,” 
and from the second he exultantly says he 
extracted “* 70 percentabove what the regular 
agents are paying him.”’ Solicitors such as 
these, with the ethics of the alligator, are the 
people who ruin new advertisers, and keep 
many prospective ones out of the field, eo 
sumably this ** publisher” would try and 
anywhere from 50 to sq0 per cent above w at 
he would take, and most probably in his lexi- 
con of extortion, there is no such word as 
limit. The p of that conf will 
prove a warning to all advertisers. 

Yours respectfully, 
GerorcE ALLAN, 





—_—_——ee—__—_—_——_—_ 
A 450,000 EDITION FOR ADVERTISING 
PURPOSES. 


From the Dayton (O.) Herald. 

The Hera/d’s publication of 450,000 extra 
copies for the National Cash Register Com- 
pany is being done without any interference 
with the regular daily and weekly editions, It 
is a great journalistic enterprise. 


+> —__——_ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, 25 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





WANTS. 
wane to outa monthly « or semi-monthl. 
Ine wer. “WORLD, take , Lakeport, N. H. . 


moni.ly hoi home or farm paj 
A with terms and 
Wieser Lyme, Conn. sammply copy, Fk 


7 ANTED—Canvassers to ¢ to obtain subscri; 
and advertisements. Address P ERS? 
INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


ATED Wir ¢ of advertisements ye of 
new i ‘oudot What sal- 
ary! "TE. ””’ care Printess ters’ Ink. 


OUNG MAN i (it) desires postition as reporter 
Y onpapers ee itePORTER,” Printers ink 


‘W) AirED. conrasers assers to obtain su bscriptions 
and adver oe a new iid 
Montesano, Wash. 4 
NON-UNION, daily new ne foreman, of 
experience and ability, d position. 
is given as to ch pacity. 
Printers’ Ink. 
ANT Pnahea second-hand, seven-colt 
Ww m hand press, with privilege of 
W. STUH . Lake Pai 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOG Pam; and 

D Advertisements QATALOGUES, | ear en di- 
readable style. Methods show results. 

Write, “MITC , 14 N. 5th St., seri aoe 





y amex or money papery tay yy 
weekly or mon 
tion poem nh. Our circulation, 
4,000, Vol. 2. IENTIFIC POULTRYMAN, Dela- 
ware City, 
ANTED— I want to lose 100, irculars 
boots and = wd catalog ey 
an oes, merchants 
ee WILLIAM Cc. re 325 Dearborn 
, Chicago, Ill. 
ya WANTED.—First-class, . 
man of experience wan , to take 
auf epartmen’ r 
and job office in a town of inhabitants. 
NE Coxsackie, N. Y. —_ 


ASS CANVASSER wanted for new 

fiction may be 

worked in co junction with an 
rences 


ies an referen: 

” care Printers rs’ Ink. 

V 7 ANTED— Experienced ai advertising so) 
on two old re h-class mediums 

phy yl Ne 

Pre fae eee oe : 


OUNG MAN, who is famil is familiar with newspaper 
x work © from the ground up,” desires — 
m as r or manager ve where 
character and ability are a) same aes 
“J. 8. H.,” Lock Box is, x 48, Plymouth, Wis. 


TRAvetine MEN (5) wanted to take orders 
from merchants for the best new cuts and 
pe orn made for their business. Don’t 

*t earn over $50 per week. 
ARTLE GUE, World id Building, New York. 


anF Mg hg a ey in PRINTERS’ INK 


words) = hae will be't inserted 
dolar. = additional 
he rate is 25 2% cents a 


ANTED—Any one ne who hi has a taste oa news- 
r work, and is able to amet 
to ite me about an ente: wee cannot f. 


“ MAGA- 


To Fo oy mn in- 


to bea safe, my CoA 
“W.U. 0.,” care Zanesvill 2) 4 
ville, Ohio. ad 


EWSPAPER MAN a and ¢ A odvartiging 
N of ieee at con desires to take vaten. 
of some firm. Powers —= ao or dis- 


a Is aor ing he pat change. 


.” care of 


ASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE — 0 - 


written let- 
lease Bi MILTON ¢. e DEINS, oat" Tenth St. 
a Washington, D.C. 4 


W ’eend 8.0 fs interested in ad 
— rope ~ for The Advertisers rtisers’ Hi one 
Adv’g, 5 cents a line; $9.00 
sage Gers mt. No dleoaat fos vmtaiees 
Greenfield. a0. 


‘WANTED a youne man cash to 
chase a one-fourth ae apy eg 
lished and weekly in a fi 
city of 30,000 inhabitants. He wurst 
tor on . Address “0. W. U.,” 

Zanesville, Ohio. 
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ANTED—An B editor, v with some ital, to 


purchase interest paper 
in Western city of 150, ——;~s For a 
W ‘and print and print ; stories, Waoaee feet 


modern presses; low: rices. 
ONE IN PT’ . CO., 15 Vandewater st., New ork, 


REWARD said to an: gn gf The, apr after receiv- 

Pad 5 0 i ing free ag of ess Du- 

icator, ccount 

tay increased. It 4-4; es every at in 
num 

ie iia OO, by SN 


W tor who Advertising ‘m Kew for and solici- 
Pullen Og tp New York Ly} | 
Talladel ad so Western Sean Liberal 
terms. None experienced men considered. 
References required. Address “ ACTIVE,” P. O. 
Box 154, (Milwaukee, Wis. Wis. 


\ seat in te baat and est 40 tak ate mom | 








of agencies in me fos eekabliahed 
paper in the South. Sood: commission and ex- 
sare who will thoro! aly 
ive Sexeeses. sOUT: 
COMMERCE, Memphis, Tenn. Tenn. 
W 7 ANTED— ‘ienced ed editor and expert ad- 
es to move South or West; 


vertiser 
will accept position as editor (Rep.) or pany ny 
manager, or 7 Ey -" or adv. man 0. 


1 
pm FARCLES beat will enced 3 sited 


APER DEALERS—M. Plummer & Co., 161 

St., N. Y., sell every kind of paper 

aire rinters and pub! blishers at lowest prices, 
Full line Pquality of Printers’. Ink. 


OISTING APPLIANCES. Overhead Railways. 
I have 4, xp Liyty— . Have sold 
more than 8,000 elevato: dumb waiters ; 
have done work for all the leading N. Y. —— 
offices ; have t the lifts in the new 
corder office. If you want so! in my live. 
write to or come and see J. Q. MAYNA , 114 
Liberty St., New York. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 

Twenty five cents a line, 

G6r HATS | MY BUSINESS "—bi “ads.” 
Tse H 00, Trost Buildi miiding 


For rices and particulars send for “ My Idea 
of It” (free). CHAS. A. BATES, Indianapolis. 


wecod wenoey oth written in verse or hatin ag »» 

wi e 
reader’s mind. 15.6 WiLL AMS, 3007 e Ave., 
Chicago. 


'VE been e' ht ¥ ears buyin xperience in 
I Fg I wight Tere an isaitend — 


lars, a out’ 5) ~ he nuiversioers, ete.. 
-— ou a tr cost. CHAS. NELSON, 








paper ; ra] shall decide cular, —_ 
= acoept Su Jennings’ iw oo és: “WAXUPACTURING CONCERN Tixe & me a 
bp backed by intellig« nor a phed pe custmuaiaas tn LAE te Gane tent 
te and laying wish to orm some one to i. epeeien < 
make pa A fo ome wileawake iano o a hb x4 ot i 


house. Thoro' rinting and 

advertising. ugh Pract for pt ¥ — in New 

Pc Double-col. references. CROSBY, P.O. 
Box 2663, New York. 


“WANTED—As adv ell 
Re ged editor, or publisher, by 
an Irishman, at present manager in London 

vel > 


oderate salary to 
pew, pose “ MANAGE care or. es 

n’s Advertising Offices, 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, England. , 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Twenty-five cents a line. 


RAYON PORTRAITS fo for and 
premium purposes. Sam By ts Eres. an “for 


= _ ta Chicago, Ml. YER, 325 


LOCKS for atvetitin P y the 
dred or thousand ; Paper weight coe clocks ath 
ad’ nt on dial. THOMAS 
CLOCK CO., 49 Maiden den Lane, New York. 


‘(HE MOST TICKLED MA aoe 5 aver er saw, was 
the man whose tick throat was raw 
YOUNG'S 81 SWEDISH PINE OIL COUGH DROPS 
CURED HIM. THE F. E. YOUNG CO, sole 

proprietors, —— Mass. Agents wanted. 

OR the rurpose o viting announcements 
Fo of Advertising Noveltivs likely to benefit 
mg as well as advertiser, 4 lines, 25 words or 
less, will be inserted under this head 





once for 
one dollar. Cash with order. More or con- 
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twice under for one dollar, or 
three months for $6.50, or $26a year. ‘ 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
Twenty-five cents a line. 
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FOR SALE, 
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Broadway, fo Ee 
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AD VERTISING MEDIA, 
Twenty-five cent cents a line. 
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ey NEW 
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do farmers fanciers in the world eve: 
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OS ANGELES TIMES—The foremost newspa- 
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H. D. ive, 
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Co. L. L. MorGAN, business man- 
ager of the New Haven Register, died 
at his home, Feb. 11. He had been 
for several years secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and at the time of 
his death was also serving as general 
manager of the association. 


IT is not safe to conclude that penny 
papers are not good advertising me- 
diums. It is possible to roll up a 
bigger circulation in shorter time for a 
penny paper than for one sold for more 
money, and those papers frequently be- 
come the leaders in the cities where 
they are issued. 





AT the time that this issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK goes to press, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association is 
in session at the Hotel Imperial, New 
York. The convention of this associa- 
tion (which is the most important pub- 
lishers’ organization in the country) 
extended over Feb. 15, 16 and 17. 
On Friday evening the annual banquet 
was given, but too late for report in 
this issue. 





A GENERAL agent said to the writer 
recently: ‘‘ The chief trouble I have 
nowadays is in getting the papers to 
run the ads I send them. It isn’t be- 
cause they are afraid to, because they 
know I am good for the money, but 
because they are careless. I send out 
a batch of business, and have infinite 
trouble in getting it in right. After 
writing to the paper several times, I 
will get a letter saying that the order 
had been mislaid, but now is found, 
and the insertions will go on. This is 
not the case with city papers, for they 
have order and system, but is what 
happens with little journals, Yet these 
fellows seem very anxious to get ad- 
vertising, and try hard enough. The 
trouble is that they won't take care of 
it when they have got it,” 
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‘* Bic ads don’t pay,” said a promi- 
nent advertiser recently. ‘‘I use 
smaller ones and take more pains with 
them. I started out with lots of money 
and used large spaces, but it’s a mis- 
take.” 





IT is customary to express contempt 
for the word of a discharged news- 
paper employee-when he treats of the 
subject of circulation, but the chances 
of his telling the truth are really greater 
than while he kept in the good graces 
of his employer and held on to his 
job. 





THE promiscuous use of the term 
‘‘ advertising agent” calls for remark. 
For example, under the heading ‘** An 
Advertising Agent Skips,” in the col- 
umns of a Connecticut daily, we find 
an account ofa theft from his employ- 
ers by an advertising solicitor and col- 
lector. By long custom advertising 
agent has come to mean one who 
places advertising in newspapers gen- 
erally and does not limit his services to 
any particular paper. The well-known 
y of solicitors who have headquar- 
ters in New York, but represent from 
one to a dozen out-of-town papers, 
are called ‘‘ special agents” to distin- 
guish them from the general or adver- 
tising agents. But the man whosolicits 
for one paper exclusively, either on sal- 
ary or commission, is erroneously called 
an ‘‘ advertising agent.” 





MANY medicine manufacturers are 
ready with medicines and advertising 
for the cholera season that is feared. 
Shouid this disease come, the first ones 
in the market will do remarkably well. 
A review of the grip-epidemic scare 
proves that fortunes can be suddenly 
made by taking advantage of tides in 
the affairs of men. The first season 
the grip was here the mortality returns 
were terribly high, and nearly every- 
one suffered. As a consequence, the 
demand for cough medicines and kin- 
dred preparations was something un- 
precedented. The manufacturers of 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup and other 
advertised expectorants and pectorals 
worked their factories night and day, 
and could not fill one-half of their 
orders. The Humphrey’s Medicine 
Co. sold in one month $12,000 worth 
of its pulmonic specifics—more than 
usual—and druggists were at their 
wit’s end in order to keep stocks of the 
desired goods, 




















Ae 


THE price of a paper is not a sure 
indication of the character of its read- 
ers, but it is one of the things that 
may be taken into account by an in- 
tending advertiser. The daily sold for 
a nickel is taken by the moneyed class, 
the one cent paper addresses those not 
so well off. ‘‘ I don’t care for penny 
papers,” says one advertiser who has 
had experience. It is to be inferred 
that his opinion was based upon knowl- 
edge. 





‘* Every other day” insertions con- 
tinue to be popular with advertisers in 
small dailies, although the cost is not 
in proportion to the cost of every day 
insertions. On the average, an adver- 
tisement ordered for every other day 
costs only a quarter less than one or- 
dered for every day. -In the country 
dailies it is frequently the custom to 
allow an advertisement ordered e od 
to run continuously. This is because 
the foreman wishes to save himself the 
trouble of constantly lifting the ad in 
and out of the form—perhaps on some 
occasion forgetting to return it to its 
place and having a claim for discount 
made against him. Knowing advertis- 
ers are well aware of this tendency and 
often make their contracts read e o d, 
although expecting to get considerably 
more than they pay for. In the larger 
dailies, where a good office system is 
maintained, this does not apply. 


Another phase of the matter is this: { 


In sending out orders, ‘‘ every day ” is 
named at first, and if the publisher 
complains at the price offered not being 
large enough, the advertiser concedes 
‘*every other day” insertions, believ- 
ing that he will get about as much for 
his money in one case as in the other. 





Mr. JAMES J. WYLY, general store- 
keeper, of Camden, Tenn., has in- 
vented a new scheme in advertising for 
a country district, which he has found 
a great success. He advertised that 
on a certain day he would have a large 
photograph of his new store taken and 
people from the surrounding country 
were invited to be present. He further 
announced that every one whose face 
appeared in the picture would be en- 
titled to a free copy. The result, 
judging from the photograph before 
us, was the biggest sort of an ‘‘ open- 
ing,” for the crowd about the store is 
dense, and has even distributed itself 
upon the roof. In order to get a copy 
of the completed photograph, each 
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person was obliged to call a second 
time, and upon such an occasion would 
be apt to buy something before leav- 
ing. Besides, the photographs are 
likely to adorn the family mantel-piece 
for some time to come and thus form 
continuous advertisements for Mr. 
Wyly, who appears to be well named. 
—  — 


CLEVELAND AND PRICE, 


ScHvesincerR & Mayer, 
Cuicaco, Feb, 3, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Noticing a very well-written advertisement 
in the New York Sua, the other day, of the 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., in reference 
to “peptic bread,” I sent to them for the 
recipe, which came in short order, But now 
a surprising oe I cannot get Cleve- 
land's Baking Powder in Chicago, Have 
tried all the big grocers, such as Slack's, 
—— and others with the same result. 

oyal and Price seem to be what they are 
selling. 

Would you not think it a reasonable su 
sition that from the very clever advertising 
the best, in fact, of any baking powder), they 

ave done in the different magazines, etc., 
that the demand would surely be large enough 
to compel Chicago grocers to keep it on sale ? 

Royal and Price advertise largely in the 
daily papers here, both using and paying for 
preferred positions, The Royal doing it 
splendidly and Price poorly, 

It proves, I think, that focal fields must be 
an adjunct of the magazines, It proves an- 
other thing, that the Cleveland Co, have a 
—— a. my to come in and occupy 
the land. Chicago people take quick and 
readily to new things with merit behind it. 
A few clever advertisements of “‘ Aunt Jemi- 
ma’s Pancake Flour” appeared a short time 
ago in all the leading papers, and I happen to 
now from inside sources that the sales have 
been enormous. This may be a hint to the 
Cleveland people. 

R. W. Jennincs. 


THE idea prevails in some quarters 
that the Cleveland and Price baking 
powder companies are under the same 
management, or in some way con- 
nected, from the fact that they seldom 
advertise in the same territory, and 
appear to avoid conflicting with each 
other’s business. We are assured, 
however, by the advertising manager 
of the former concern, that there is no 
such connection beyond a_ personal 
friendship between the heads of the 
two houses. The open war that pre- 
vails among some of the baking pow- 
der advertisers does not exist between 
Cleveland and Price. 


st 


THE first American daily news- 
paper, the /udependent Gazette, pub- 
lished in New York City in 1788, 
contained as many as thirty-four ad- 
vertisements in a single issue, and this 
was considered a marvelous number. 
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HE food show 
now going on in 
Brooklyn serves 
two purposes, 
from the ‘* food 
manufactur- 
er’s” point of 
view. It adver- 
tises his partic- 
ular brand of 
FS paren = 
x urest an st 
a ery and famil- 
iarizes him with the coy and reluctant 
grocer. It also incidentally helps the 
Brooklyn doctors, who are working 
over time to save the lives of women 
who have ‘‘ sampled” too industri- 
ously. 

The advertiser and manufacturer can 
always glean some information and 
assistance from the food show adver- 
tisers who exhibit well. He can also 
profit by the palpably wasted opportu- 
nities and spaces of the exhibitors, 
who do badly, and the latter are ‘‘ fre- 
quent and painful and free.” 

The booth immediately opposite the 
entrance is an elaborate and handsome 
affair, designed by Mr. Magill, of Ed- 
ward Ellsworth & Co., and devoted to 
exploiting Sweet Clover Flour and 


The girls in this booth, in addition 
to wearing striking costumes, wear 
electrical storage batteries, wires from 
which connect with combs made of 
small electric lights in their hair. An 
alternating current makes these tiny 
lamps gleam intermittently, reminding 
one of a fire-fly, only the light is at the 
other end. This is the most novel 
effect in the building. 

One of the first impressions con- 
veyed to the visitor is the rapid and 
unceasing hum of voices; but then 
most of the visitors are women, as also 
are the attendants at the stands. The 
hum is greatest round the Hecker flour 
booth, which is an imposing looking 
structure. The Hecker Co. distributes 
large linen bags to every one who ap- 













































plies. These bags are white, with the 
red ball of the Hecker mills on them, 
and bear exceedingly prominent letter- 
ing. They are carried around the 
building by visitors, and the various 
samples are placed in them. 

Many people think that sample-dis- 
tributing is good advertising, but it 
can be, and is, abused to a wonderful 
extent. I saw a reporter of the Brook- 
lyn Standard- Union, stuff to repletion 
on the samples, and then make the 
rounds a second time, filling one of 
Hecker’s bags. This gentleman evi- 
dently believes in making hay while the 
sun shines, for I heard him modestly 
request the manager for fifty free tick- 
ets for his family. It is a question 
what benefit is derived from providing 
samples for this class of people. 

The Franco-American Food Co, 
makes no exhibit, but has leased the 
electric light globes all round the build- 
ing, and on each one has some short 
sentence relating to Franco-American 
Soups, and this attracts as much, if 
not more, attention than nine-tenths of 
the exhibits. The Garfield Tea Co. 
has no stand, either, but merely the 
words, ‘‘ Garfield Tea,” formed of elec- 
tric lights, on one end of the building. 

The Curtice Bros. Co., of Rochester, 


. has a large stand in a good position, 


but nothing had been done towards fit- 
ting it up, while the booth of E. R. 
Durkee was shrouded in funereal gloom. 
The Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. is 
making a display for Highland Evapor- 
ated Cream. I cannot say that the at- 
tention it attracts is great, and this 
is no place for a cream puff anyway. 
The New York Condensed Milk Co. 
does well, and showed up the Eagle 
brand to good advantage. This con- 
cern, like many other exhibitors in this 
aggregation, is advertising extensively 
in the Brooklyn papers while the show 
lasts. 

Cowdrey’s Soups are ina most timid, 
shrinking little booth, but the Libby's 
Fluid Beef exhibit is still more reti- 
cent and modest. Bovril, a beef ex- 
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tract, which has had a large sale in 
England, is represented, and Mr. Peck 
said it is to be advertised in this coun- 
trynow. The thirty-seventh Worcester 
Sauce is there in Barnes’ exhibit, and 
another strongest and absolutely purest 
bread-raiser in the shape of Thatcher’s 
“Best on Earth” Baking Powder, while 
Cleveland’s, the Royal and Dr. Price’s 
leaveners are not represented. 

An old tea advertiser, the O. and O. 
Tea Co., had a good stand, in order to 
popularize the Ko Ku tea, the Ko Mi 
tea and the Ko Yotea. The Ko Yo 
is somewhat stronger than the Ko Ku, 
and the Ko Mi is stronger than either 
the Ko Ku or the Ko Yo. Tetley’s 
teas are shown and are to be advertised 
in the papers shortly. 

Hires’ Root Beer and Knapp’s Root 





Beer are directly opposite each other, 


- 
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of the exhibit the company will make 
at the Chicago Fair, its concern having 
the exclusive use of a most picturesque 
building there. 

A pretty novelty was a fountain of 
bluing, gleaming over electric lights, 
this being a portion of the exhibit of 
Geo. Moss. Among the more promi- 
nent exhibitors not already mentioned 
were: J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, Alfred 
Bird & Sons, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Fleischmann & Co., Runkel Bros., and 
Huyler. 

eo 
TO LEGALIZE SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 
From the Reading Times. 

In the House of Re ntatives, at Har- 

risburg, on ‘'uesday, Mr. Marshall, of Alle- 


gheny, introduced a bill making it lawful to 
print, sell and deliver newsp son Sund 





This step is an outcome of a late crusad 
of the Pittsburg Law and 


le 
Order Society 





How ADVERTISING 18 CONDUCTED AT THR Brookiyn Foup Exrosition. 


and samplers would try one, and get 
its circulars, try the other and get a 
supply of reading matter, and thrust 
the two into some obscure corner of 
the building. 

Higgins Original Laundry Soap has 
a booth that is placed to blush unseen. 
This soap is the Original, and not the 
German. Mr. Higgins left the old 
concern, and started to manufacture the 
only Original Soap. His motto now 
is: ‘‘ This is the best.” When manu- 
facturing the German Laundry Soap 
his tocsin was: ‘‘ The best because 
it is.” This sentence has always 
showed analytical and reasoning powers 
of a very high order. 

Cottolene is made prominent by 
clever display, and Walter Baker & 
Co.’s stand is prominent and hand- 
some, An interesting picture is shown 


against the circulation of Sunday papers, in 
the course of which a number of reputable 
citizens were prosecuted and fined, the Judge 
of the court avowing that-he had no — 
thy with such a legal restriction, but declar- 
ing that, as it was the law of the State, he 
had no option but to enforce it. His Honor 
also said that a too rigid and zealous enforce- 
ment of the antiquated *’ blue law” of x 
might lead to its repeal, and the introduction 
of Mr. Marshall’s bill may prove the entering 
wedge to such a result, 

There is no doubt that public sentiment 
calls for a relaxation of the stringency of the 
ancient statute in other directions besides the 
circulation of Sunday newspapers, and other 
members will doubtless offer various amend- 
ments to Representative Marshall’s bill, 





Friend—I saw a man to-day reading 
your funny paper. He went clean through it 
without yawning. 

Editor—Indeed! Who was he? 

Friend—I don’t know. I asked him for his 
name but he couldn’t tell me. He had lock- 
jaw.—T7ruth, 


- 
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The Advertising World. 


Readers are invited to send in news items for 
use in these columns. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

R. Co, has made a contract with Frank 

Seaman for a four-inch ad. Weeklies are to 
be extensively used, 


Sulphur Bitters are being advertised 
direct by A. P. Ordway & Co., of Boston, 


F. P. Shumway, Jr., of Boston, is 
putting out the Bradley Fertilizer ads in 
weeklies, 


Pettingill & Co. are placing Pheno- 
Caffeine business, Two-inch ads are being 
given to the various dailes. 


The advertising of J. C. Ayer & Co. 
will, as I stated some time ago, be very con- 
siderably curtailed this year. Mr. White will 
only use about a dozen daily papers during 
1893. 

Many proprietary medicine houses 
advertise now in the medical journals, as well 
as in mediums of general circulation, Fig 
Syrup, Celery Compound and Scott’s Emul- 
sion are examples, and many advertisers tell 
me that this advertising pays. It not only 
helps to remove the prejudice of doctors as to 
the particular medicines, but establishes con- 
mg and leads to physicians prescribing 
them. 


Several sign painters and distribu- 
tors, who have been overwhelmed with orders 
for work to be done in Chicago and vicinity, 
tell me that the country there is so plastered 
with signs, and so surfeited with posters, that 
they are really advising their best customers 
not to waste money by outdoor advertising in 
that region. 


A. H. Page, recently president of 
the Cosmopolitan Advertising Bureau, has 
bought the McCall Publishing Co’s business, 
at 46 East Fourteenth street, and will conduct 
that in future, ° 


E. P. Mayo has opened an advertis- 
ing agency at Waterville, Me. 


The Higgins Soap Co. has_ been 
started, at 660 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, by 
Chas, S. Higgins, who lately manufactured 
German Laundry Soap. The brand now is 
Higgins’ Original Soap. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are prepar- 
ing a novel and interesting contribution to the 
World’s Fair, in the form of an “‘ Exhibition 
Number” of Scribner's Magazine, to be 
published simultaneously with the opening of 
the Exposition at Chicago. 


I learn from Jefferson Jackson, of 
Chicago, that he is putting out a line of may- 
azine advertising for his new monthly publica- 
tion, = ang Jackson's Chicago, through 
the J. Walter Thompson agency, 

There have been seven new cures 
for rheumatism put on the market within the 
last three or four months, and advertised 
somewhat. Of these seven, four, I learn, will 
not be very tive to publishers who 
print their advertising. 

The C. F. David advertising agency, 


of Boston, is doing some advertising for 
ae Co.—Ramey’s Medicator, a cure for 
catarr! 





INK, 


Edward I.:+ Mathews, 38 Times 
Building, tells me that he will shortly place 
some photographic eee trees ina line 
of magazines and hig weeklics, 

The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., which has just been granted the exclu- 
sive beer privileges in all of the World’s Fair 
buildings, is a yy a series of 40-inch dis- 
plays, which will be run quite ——_ for 
the next two or three months, The business 
is placed direct, and is given out by Geo. H. 
Yenowine, the advertising manager. 


Tobias Brothers will not place any 
Red Star Line Steamship advertising this 
year, on t of the immigration bill and 
the unsettled condition of trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger traffic. 


It will interest advertisers to know 
that any one who sells goods at the World's 
Fair, or displays novelties, such as chewing- 
gum, photographs, cigars, etc., will have to 
give 70 per cent of the gross receipts to the 

xposition people, -Any advertising sales of 
this sort must, therefore, be done at a loss, 

A prominent cigar advertiser writes 
me that hereafter he will not do much news- 

per advertising. He says that he manu- 
actures a cigar that retails at five cents, and 
at this price there is no money to be made by 
advertising. A ten-cent cigar, he says, how- 
ever, could be made very profitable in this 
way, 

The Frazer Lubricator Co. will place 
some business this spring, gently. through 
agents and partly direct. In New York, 
Richard Brown, 83 Murray street, has charge, 
and in Chicago and St. Louis, Geo. B. Swift 
attends to the advertising from 53 River 
street, Chicago. 


Paul E. Tarbel, Koal Spar, has 
sued a Boston bank for alleged defamation of 


character. 
G. A. SYKEs. 
—_— — +o — 


A STRONG APPEAL. 


One of our physicians recently received the 
following letter from a country physician (?): 
* Dear dock, I havea pashunt whos phisicol 
sines shows that the dpipe was d 
of, and his lung have dropped intoo his stum- 
ick. He is unabel to swoller and I fear his 
stumick tube is gon, I hav giv hym evry 
thing under heaven without effeckt. his father 
is welthy Onerable and influenshial. he is an 
active member of the M. E, chirsch and god 
nos I dont want to loose hym, what shall I 
due. ans buy return male, yours in neede.’’ 


This sufferer’s portrait will most 
probably appear in the papers, with a 
testimonial regarding his miraculous 
cure. 














A man may stop his drinking, 
Stop his smoking and his chews, 

Stop his brooding and his thinking, 
About all his debts and dues. 

He may stop his plan of credit, 
And insist on having cash, 

If one way he’s not misled, it 
Will not finish in a crash. 

If to stop his regulation 
Advertising he is led, 

Then he stops his “ circulation,” 
And he might as well be dead! 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISE- 
MENT WRITING. 


‘By Thomas Warwick. 


In writing an advertisement, two 
points are to be borne constantly in 
mind: what you say, and how you say 
it. Leaving the first out of considera- 
tion for the moment, let us ask our- 
selves if there is any rule which will 
tell us how an advertisement should be 
written to achieve the greatest result. 
There is such a rule, and it may be 
briefly summed up by saying that the 
best advertisement is the one which 
most fully economizes the reader’s at- 
tention, This same principle governs 
all the rules of style, and is just as ap- 
plicable to advertisements as to any 
other form of literary work. In all 
cases the writer has a story to tell, and 
the one who tells it best, that is to say, 
with the least mental fatigue for the 
reader, is the one who will be most 
successful. 

Clearness and force are as necessary 
in advertising as in the highest literary 
work, because both economize the 
reader’s attention. Theless mental en- 
ergy a man is obliged to expend to 
grasp an idea, the more vividly will 
that idea strike him. Consequently 
clearness is in itself force. Brevity, 
too, adds to an advertisement because 
it adds both to the clearness and the 
force. Make your sentences short, 
sharp, and pithy, and the reader will 
acquire their contents with the least 
mental effort. 

A great deal has been written about 
the use of the familiar style in adver- 
tising, but there can be no doubt that 
it possesses a considerable element of 
force. The more familiar we are with 
the language used, the more striking 
will be our conceptions. Just as Sax- 
on words are more forcible because 
more familiar to us, so colloquial ex- 
pressions call up most vivid pictures in 
our minds, and hence add force to the 
sentences. 

I remember once reading some trans- 
lations of old-time legends, and in one 
place the translator remarks: ‘‘ The 

sages that follow are so obscene 
that I shall be obliged to give them in 
the original Greek.” As Comstock 
had not then been invented, it is safe 
to say that the man’s sole idea in omit- 
ting to translate the passage, was sim- 
ply to make it less striking, and we may 
safely conclude that the more familiar 
the language to the reader, the more 


distinct and vivid will be the pic- 
ture that the words call up in his mind. 

The value of brevity and clearness is 
shown in a striking manner by the ad- 
vantage of cuts in advertising. A cut 
tells a long story at a single glance. A 
whole book could sometimes be written 
to describe a well-made illustration, and 
yet it would fail to convey the full im- 
pression. Hence the use of cuts in 
advertisements is greatly to be com- 
mended, 

But the economy of the reader’s at- 
tention is not effected solely by clear- 
ness and brevity. ‘The reader is lazy, 
and his attention is apt to wander from 
the subject in hand, hence his mental 
energies Will be wasted, for he will read 
without understanding. To avoid this 
loss, his attention must be excited, and 
must be kept awake. Consequently 
writers of stories pay particular atten- 
tion to the choice of an attractive title, 
one that will stimulate the curiosity be- 
ing always preferred; and the profes- 
sional writers of advertisements in like 
manner seek to awaken the reader’s at- 
tention by some unusual display, or by 
some curious head-line. 

Moreover, as the attention becomes 
rapidly fatigued, it is necessary, in or- 
der to keep it awake, that the ideas 
presented be more and more striking. 
Hence it is that story-writers and play- 
wrights gradually work up their plots 
toaclimax. An advertisement, being 
shorter, the attention of the reader is 
not so liable to flag; but nevertheless, 
the principle of the climax is a good 
one to follow. 

Variety is also a great help in secur- 
ing attention. Monotony soon becomes 
wearisome, however good it may be in 
itself, whereas variety, by calling into 
play a new set of feelings, allows the first 
ones excited a certain period of rest. 
It is for this reason that novelty 
should be sought in advertisements, and 
it is for this reason also that the writer 
should carefully study the other adver- 
tisements in the same periodical, so as 
to make his own as much unlike the 
others as possible. 

But, as I stated at the beginning of 
this article, it is not all to know how 
to say what you wish; you must also 
know what to say. The same principle, 
however, applies here in a great meas- 
ure; you must still economize your read- 
er’s attention. You could fill a whole 
newspaper with a list of the goods you 
have to sell, and yet might not tell your 
customers more than you could in a 
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few well-written lines. An author in 
describing a room or a landscape does 
not seek to give a picture of every tree 
or bit of furniture, he takes the most 
salient points, and lets these by implica- 
tion reveal the others, So in an ad- 
vertisement, you weaken the effect by 
trying to say too much. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that a special 
truth will convey as much information 
as a general one, and yet will be much 
more vivid because so much easier to 
grasp. 

Thus, singularly enough, it is a much 
weaker statement to say: ‘* Our bicy- 
cles are the best in the world,” than to 
say: ‘* We guarantee our pneumatic tires 
for one year from date of purchase.” 

The latter means something and con- 
veys a clear idea, the former is too vague 
and indefinite to produce any impres- 
sionon thecustomer. Ofcourse in the 
second case you do not say anything 
about the other parts of the bicycle, 
but the customer will rest satisfied that 
if such an important part as the tires 
are first-class, the rest of the machine 
will be in keeping. 

Although lack of space prevents me 
from going deeper into this subject, I 
think it will be manifest from what has 
been said, that both in deciding what 
to say in an advertisement, and how to 
say it, the fundamental principle to bear 
in mind is that the attention of the 
reader must be economized to the great- 
est possible degree. 


+> 
+r 


WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 
By T. B. Russell. 
Lonpon, February 8, 1893. 

Mr. Wm. H. Maher’s articles are 
always very interesting, chiefly, per- 
haps, because they so invariably illus- 
trate from actual living practice some 
general and weighty principle. For 
» this reason it is worth while to dissent 
openly from any doubtful theory ex- 
pounded in them. In the last PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to hand (January 25), on page 
150, Mr. Maher says: ‘‘ The adver- 
tiser who has the same ad in each of 
the magazines in the same month is 
wasting from one-quarter to one-third 
of the money invested that month’— 
namely, of the money invested in maga- 
zines, Mr. Maher means. Now, I hope 
I do not fail in respect for the weight 
of your contributor's opinion, or espe- 
cially for the exceedingly hard school in 
which it has been formed (for a direct 
mail trade is he hardest school—I am 





certain of that), when I say that this is 
a most dangerous error. That Mr. 
Maher is fully committed to this opin- 
ion is shown by the concluding sentence 
of the same article, which refers to 
‘* wasting money by paying to reach 
the same family in more than one 
medium” (page 151). Nobody who 
has studied advertising on all sides can 
avoid having been struck by the cumu- 
/ative effect of advertising. An adver- 
tisement that will not sell a knife, or 
whatever else it aims to sell, at the first 
sight, will often sell one at the second 
reading ; an advertisement that fails to 
hit a given man at the buying moment 
on the second reading may do so at the 
third or the thirteenth. The oftener 
one sees the same article advertised, 
the more one is inclined to buy. If I 
had the price of one page in the Lon- 
don Zimes to spend in the London 
Times, and were going to be restricted 
to that one medium, I would choose 
rather eight one-eighth pages on differ- 
ent days, than one whole page one day. 
Whether I could repeat the same copy 
eight times, or change it, would depend 
upon circumstances, This is no argue 
ment against the use of a page occa- 
sionally in any medium, where a gen- 
eral system of advertising is going on. 
* * * o + 

Every advertisement that appears 
helps every other advertisement that 
appears, of the same article. To go 
twice in one week, month, or day, into 
the same family is an advantage, not a 
disaster. It may be well to vary the 
copy; I dare say it is; though when 
one strikes a form of announcement 
(about any article which admits of be- 
ing pretty fully described in a single 
advertisement), whjch form proves to 
be a money-bringer above its fellows, I 
believe in sticking to it, for a time, at 
all events. I expect Mr. Maher thinks 
the same on this, however, and he has 
very good opportunities of being a 
better judge than I am. His plan 
of changing numbers, either of 
the article (fictitiously) or of the 
address (fictitiously) does not com- 
mend itself to me either. Of course 
it is a question for every man to 
decide for himself, whether the advan- 
tages gained in checking up results 
counterbalance drawbacks, But there 
are these two points which argue 
against such plans. 1. If you vary 
the supposed list-number of the article 
itself, two people who get the articles 
from two different advertisements will] 
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often compare notes, saying: ‘* My 
No. 27 is identical with your No. 33. 
There isn’t a hair’s difference. It’s a 
swindle. I don’t believe they’ve got 
more than one kind, only they want to 
make out they keep a big list of them.” 
This creates a bad impression, especi- 
ally if another fellow turns up, whose 
No. 40 is the same again. 2. If you 
vary the street number the uninstructed 
public, observing the fact, thinks that 
there are rival firms at work and sus- 
pends judgment for a while, very likely 
to find out which is the best. Now 
anything that delays sales loses sales. 
Many people print a request that cor- 
respondents will ‘‘ name the paper.” 
I don’t like that either, but I prefer it 
to the other plans. 
* * * * 

Proprietary medicines in England 
bear an ad valorem stamp for revenue 
purposes. The amounts received by 
the Government from this source dur- 
ing 1892 have just been published. On 
an article sold for one shilling (or 25 
cents) the duty is three cents. On two 
shillings and sixpence (60 cents) it is 
six cents. The revenue from this 
source in 1892 exceeded that of 1801 
by about $72,000. The total was well 
over $1,200,000 (one million two 
hundred thousand dollars). The quan- 
tity of merchandise covered by this 
duty must have been stupendous. I 
may add that the duty is added to the 
retail price. Thus a shilling article 
stamped is sold to the public, when 
not cut, at one shilling, one penny and 
a halfpenny. ‘i a - 

Speaking of direct mail business, I 
said it was a hard school to be brought 
up in, and it is. Anadvertiser, writing 
in Mr. Thomas Smith’s little monthly, 
Advertising (one of the little school- 
master’s flock), has been giving some 
result-tables in recent issues of that 
periodical showing the direct return 
obtained. I gather that the article ad- 
vertised (a book) was on sale to the 
public through retailers as well, so that 
these amounts do not represent the 
whole return. I think enough interest 
is taken in English media by readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK to justify my reproduc- 
ing the table published. It is intro- 
duced by the following remarks : 

This month we present a table of ‘* Cost 
and Resnit’’ which is essentially different 
from the tables which have preceded it. The 
results given are those accruing from an ad- 


vertisement of a cheap and popular book. 
Where one of these books was sold, further 


business would be almost certain to result, 
therefore the advertiser was prepared to pay 
somewhat heavily per answer. 

The result of the whole of the advertising 
was profitable, Our figures only include 
direct replies. Desides these replies there 
was a large wholesale trade. 


























Amount | Amount 
Paper. Ex- e- 

pended. | ceived. 

£§«d@i4 04 

Great Thoughts......... 31 16 o| 72112 3 
Church Times........... 13 © 9/29 7 2 
People’s Journal.... .... 12 © Oj 25 tr Ir 
Primitive Methodist......] 3 8 0] 7 5 10 
Review of Reviews ......| 38 5 0] 78 10 3 
Pearson's Weekly.. ...| 15 17 0] 2 10 3 
Sunday School Clironicle. 16 6) 10 8 4 
British Weekly.......... 10 4 9| 15 13 0 
I datnbirnades <ooken 9 211/13 2 6 
Schoolmaster............ 614 9| 815 4 
Strand Magazine........ 7 © o| 36 2 
Christian Commonwealth| 317 0| 4 13 10 
Pick-Me-Up. ........000 10 0 O| It § © 
Chambers’ Journal....... 711 of 8 6 8 
Methodist Times..... 1417 6/16 ot 
Boys’ Own Paper... --| 18 7 6/20 6 & 
ee ee --|27 7 0| &2 7 2 
Ps eesusrievesen 217 of 3 0 § 
yc eae 200239 
English Mechanic ....... 94095 5 
Christian World.......... 6431 630 
, ee 4517 6) 4414 3 
Methodist Recorder......| 15 8 6) 13 9 2 
See 910 0] 719 © 
Penny Illustrated Paper..| 19 13 4] 15 19 1% 
Free Methodist.......... ro 3] o18 9 
Independent............. 7 4° 516 9 
Sunday School Times....} 218 3] 2 3 2 
Christian Age..........+ 330218 
Casse]l’s Saturday J’rnal.} 9 © 0} 6 5 o 
Life and Work........... 15 18 o| rr 2 6 
Christian Globe .......... 312 of 21 8 
re 410 5 ols48 15 3 

* * * x * 


The Westminster Budget, issued 
too late last week for me to mention it 
in my letter, is a better publication in 
every way than the Pa// Mall Budget, 
as now edited and issued, which it 
aims to supplant. It is a sort of illus- 
trated weekly newspaper, largely re- 
printed, with additions and new pic- 
tures from the Westminster Gazette, 
bearing the same relation to the latter 
as the other budget to the Pa// Mail 
Gazette. It scored its first journalistic 
success in its first number, having 
been the first to publish engravings of 
the new coinage which is shortly to be 
issued for this country. 





THERE is still great virtue in large 
capital and the force of iteration. Hf, 
day in and day out, the public have 
the name of any article pressed con- 
spicuously upon their attention, that 
name is unconsciously fixed in the 
mind like a household word.—Brewer. 








ADVERTISEMENTS WELL DIS- 
GUISED 


The *‘ blind” advertisement and the 
patent medicine puff set in reading 
matter type we have had with us al- 
ways. But until recently there has in- 
variably been something about such 
notices to ‘‘ give away” their true 
character to the experienced eye. A 
new style has arisen that may well 
baffle the most sophisticated. Its 
head-lines are carefully constructed, so 
as to be identical with those of the 
surrounding matter, the first few lines 
are leaded in regular newspaper style 
and the whole has the appearance of a 
special article. 

Concerning this advertisement or 
reading notice one of the older adver- 
tising agents writes us as follows: 

Coming down town to-day in a Sixth Ave- 
nue Elevated R. R. car, 1 bought a 7 of 
the morning Advertiser. My eye lighted 
upon an article headed: ‘* Millionaires Make 

oney, But it Is a Terrible Struggle and 
Requires Nerve.’’ Somehow the subject in- 
terested me, and I mentally resolved to read 
it carefully, and, being a methodical man, post- 
poned the reading until I had glanced over 
the remainder of the paper, editorials, adver- 
tisements, etc. Finally, everything had been 
disposed of, and I turned to my reserved 
column and read with interest. When I came 
to Mr. Potter’s name it occurred to me: He 
1s not aconspicuous millionaire, and glancing 
back at the heading, it came into my mind 
that the excellent Colonel Hain is never 
charged with millionairism. I read on, how- 
ever, and ina moment came across “ Paine’s 
Celery Compound,”’ Then I knew that I was 

ding an adverti pure and simple. 
Ithen took a good look at the whole thin 
The article commenced at the head of a on 
umn, had a position next to pure reading 
matter, but head-lines like important news, 
and was set throughout in the style of type 
used for reading matter. I am familiar enough 
with advertisements, and had seen this sort 
many times before, but had not often been 
tempted to read one all through, as in this 
case, R. 

This style of advertising originated 
with Warner’s Safe Cure. At first it 
was regarded by many papers as too 
radical a departure from old standards, 
and its acceptance was regarded as a 
sacrifice of dignity. But, as the adver- 
tiser insisted upon getting this and 
nothing else, and after the novelty had 
worn off, the objections of most of the 
papers were overcome and the publish- 
ers now have a fixed price for such dis- 
play. , ar 

An advertiser who places his busi- 
ness direct, and not through an agent, 
is always the one to originate bold 
forms of advertising. A general agent 
dares not to take the responsibility of 
introducing a new and therefore experi- 
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MILLIONAIRES MAKE MONEY 


But It Is ata Terrible Strug- 
gle,.and Requires Nerve. 





THOUSANDS BREAK DOWN COMPLETELY 
FROM THE STRAIN. 





How the Injurious Effects of Excitement 
and Overwork Are’ Counteracted—What 
Colonels Hain and Potter and Mr. Will- 
iam P. Greene Ssy—A Eeporter’s Investi- 
gations in Wall Street. 


“T have just come up from “Wall strect, 
and I feel nearly dead.”” 

The speaker looked it. He was a broker ' 
who had just passed through an exciting day 
with an excited market, and the lines on his 
face and the drawn down corners of ‘hia 
mouth showed thestrain he had been through. 
What did he do? Resort,as many others 
do, to stimulants. 

I was determined, in my capacity.as re- 
porter for’ the press, to investigate Wall 
street—not with refi to its tary 
wealth, but its physical health. I noted a 
very gonera] tendoncy on the start to do 
away with stimulants, which only have a 
temporary effect, and employ instead some- 
thing which builds up and actsas a real 
food for the nerves, Here is what some 
prominent men said to me: F 

Colonel G. P. Potter, Vice-President of 
the National Mutual Insurance Company, 
on hearing the object of -my visit, spoke of 
the terriblo etrain he had undergone in the 
management of a highly important busi- 
ness: “‘My trouble,” he said; “has been 
chronic constipation and insomnia. One is 
bad enoughs both, horrible. Hearing of 
Paine’s celery compound I thought it might 
fit my case, so I went to the drug store, and 
boughs two bottles, I’m on the second bot- 
tle now, and deriving much good from it. 
The ‘compound’ is giving me sleep. I'll 











persist In its use, and even hope for better 
results than already attained.” 
* * * * * 





mental policy. It might prove a hit 
and again it might involve his client in 
disaster. Most agents would have been 
very slow to advise their clients to adopt 
the sort of advertisement here repro- 
duced mainly because they would never 
have dreamed that publishers would so 
generally consent to such a mixing up 
of advertising and reading matter, At 
the present time few publishers, if 
any, object, and the principal cost to 
the advertiser, over ordinary forms of 
advertising, is found in the greater 
necessity for frequent changes of copy. 





Frank Seaman is handling the ad, 
vertising of the R, R, Appleton Co’s corsets, 
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BIG MAILS. 


Six and a half tons a day was the 
average amount of second-class mail 
matter sent out from the Augusta post- 
office in 310 working days during the 
business year ending Sept. 30, 1892, 
statistics for which have just been 
figured. The office has jumped from 
the position of doing the eleventh 
largest second-class mail business in 
the United States to that of seventh, 
and it is now only surpassed by New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, in the order 
named. This is a wonderful showing 
when Augusta’s rank in population is 
considered.—Daily Kennebec Four- 
nal, Augusta, Saturday, Feb. 4, 1893. 


MR. GILLAM WAXES FACETIOUS. 
From the Philadelphia Papers. 


WANAMAKER'S. 
PHILADELPHIA, Saturday, Feb. 4, 1893. 


The weather to-day is likely to be 
Sair and cloudy. 

















The January thaw is with us. But 
snow still lines the streets, ice lingers 
in the gutters. The grip of Winter is 
relaxed, not removed, and Spring is 
distant, weeks away. 

Flowers from Dutch bulbs are not 
blooming as yet in the open, but flow- 
ers of language are peeping languidly, 
hardly blooming, in daily advertising. 
The crow-cus tries his hoarse caws as 
usual at the opening of the trade sea- 
son. 
The writers of ornate advertisements, 
no longer able to rehash the stock-tak- 
ing drivel, try to cultivate the pleasures 
of imagination with a Babel of adjec- 
tives. But the writers not being ima- 
ginative their words are not adjustable. 
Dirt and rubbish are almost synony- 
mous. Dirt is matter out of place. 
Out of place adjectives are rubbish. 
Hence many newspaper columns are 
a ee 
The reader with a sense of humor 
who can get fun out of advertisements 
has been having a good time of late. 
Fun that the serious-minded advertiser 
never meant to put in. 

And it will not do for any advertis- 
ing brother to be provoked at these re- 
flections. Wincing and pinching go 
together. True of shoes and of criti- 
cism, 


We take account of stock at the 





proper time—of course we do. But so 
quietly that you’d hardly know it. It 
long since ceased to be an incident to 
be talked of. We have taken account 
of stock this week. 

Been looking at the store and the 
business. Been looking at other folks’ 
stores and businesses. Have reached 
conclusions, too. 

One of them 7s that our stock and 
facilities have never been properly ad- 
vertised. ‘Ihe every-day usage and 
commonplace proceeding here so far 
eclipse the elsewhere extraordinary as 
to make serious comparisons absurd. 





A RESTAURATEUR WHO ADVER- 
TISES. 





A brainy foreigner conducts a res- 
taurant uptown, and his views on most 
subjects are extremely practical. He 
has started to advertise, and finds it 
pays well. Speaking to the writer on 
the subject, he said: ‘‘ I never would 
have thought that newspaper advertis- 
ing would bring customers to a restau- 
rant, and for a long time I tried all 
other means. 

** One of them was this: I thought 
that if I gave a splendid ¢ad/e a’hote 
dinner, for a moderate sum, my guests 
would speak to their friends about it, 
and by this means I could fill my 
restaurant. So for a long time on 
Sunday evenings, I gave for seventy- 
five cents a dinner which actually cost 
me a dollar a head for the raw material. 
This is a fact, and my rent, heat, light, 
fuel, help and other expenses were 
thrown in. Then I gave toeach diner 
a pint-bottle of the best California 
claret I could buy. Here is my menu 
for one dinner, and you can see for 
yourself that I could not give that for 
seventy-five cents and get very rich: 


HORS D’OEUVRE, 
Oysters. Sardines. 
SOUPS, 
Green Turtle. 
FISH. 
Soft Shell Crabs, 
ENTREES, 

Beef Steak, with Mushrooms. 
Lamb Fries, with Peas, 
VEGETABLES, 

Green Corn. Spaghetti. 
ROASTS. 

Spring Duck and Chicken. 

ttuce, 
DESSERT, 
Bons-Bons. ey 
Cheese. Fruit. ce Cream. 
Coffee. Claret. 
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‘“*My guests appreciated this, and 
came regularly, but they would not 
tell their friends, because they were 
afraid of getting the place crowded and 
their own comfort disturbed. 

‘*T published my little notice in the 
papers, and now, mon Dieu, I get 
rich!” 


A DUNNING ADVERTISEMENT. 





A retail advertiser in a country pa- 
per takes the following ingenious 
means of reminding his customers that 
a prompt settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts is desired : 


O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made, 
Noble six hundred. — Tennyson, 
That’s just what we have been doing— 
“Charging,” and if the Noble Six Hundred 
would now honor the Charge we made and 
settle up, we should be supremely happy. 
Don’t hesitate because your charge was only 
$5.00, Weare not millionaires, and every 
counts, Yours truly, 
DRAKE & JOYCE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS OR NEWS MATTER? 

From the Brockport (N. Y.) Republic. 

Merchants, manufacturers, farmers, profes- 
sional men and others, who have merchan- 
dise, implements, etc., to sell — that is, for 
which they wish customers—find it profitable to 
advertise in the newspapers, and expect to pay 
forthe service. The same ts true of traveling 
theatrical, concert and other “‘show”’ com- 

ies, who know the advantages of advertis- 
ing, and gladly pay for it. Those giving local 
entertainments may wisely follow the example 
of the traveling companies—invite the public 
patronage by advertisements. Church soci- 
eties having donations, festivals and other 
gatherings for the purpose of raising money, 
would find it a profitable investment to expend 
a dollar or two in extending a general invita- 
tion to the public by newspaper advertising. 
Many persons not connected with a church or 
secret society would patronize a money-raising 
entertainment if properly invited. 

If an individual or family desires publicly to 
return thanks for special favors received in a 
time of casualty or other special occurrence, 
that is properly a matter for payment. If a 
society meeting is to be called, in which the 
general public is not expected to participate, 
the call should be paid for. 

As a part of the public news the newspaper 
usually is pleased to give an outline sketch of 
every prominent person in the community who 
dies. But obituary resolutions, if published, 
should be paid for. 

For the benefit of church organizations no 
charge is usually made for publishing brief 
announcements of the subject of sermons to be 
preached or any ordinary service announce- 
ments. When such announcements appear it 
is an invitation to the public to be present. 

In the large cities the newspapers charge 
for marriage, death and funeral notices. The 
funeral notice is a proper charge anywhere, 
but the weekly papers have them so rarely 
that no charge is usually made. The local 
death and marriage notices are not generally 
charged for, both being considered of interest 
as home news. 
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COMMON SENSE FROM CONNECTICUT. 
From the Bridgeport News. 


A News reporter had a long chat a day or 
two ago with the advertising manager of one 
of the largest firms in the city. Some of the 
points are worth printing. ‘‘ There is one 
thing I am satisfied of,’’ said the.advertising 
manager. ‘‘ There is no method of advertis- 
ing that can compare with regular legitimate 
newspaper advertising. I have tried them all 
and I know. I have spent money buildin 
signs. I have spent money on annuals. f 
have spent money on cards and circulars, I 
have spent money on all the different schemes, 
but nowhere do I get as good results as I do 
from newspapers. I have tested the question 
until I am perfectly satisfied, I have tried it 
in all ways. I have taken two towns of the 
same size and covered one with newspaper 
advertising, while on the other I have tried 
signs, cards, circulars and that sort of adver- 
tising. Invariably | sell more goods and get 
more results from the town where I used the 
papers. It islike this, If a man is driving 
along and sees a sign, he is thinking of some- 
thing else, and it may make no impression on 
him. When he picks up a newspaper he has 
his mind on reading and he reads whatever he 
sees. It may be the advertisement and ma 
not, but he is looking for something to read, 
and sooner or later he will read the advertise- 
ment. After my experience I am going to 
advertise in the papers hereafter.” 





THE EDITOR'S DUTIES, 
Froman Exchange. 


A newspaper man has no business to seek 
office. It is his business to try and get an 
office for the other fellow; to sound the 
praise of the candidate and keep quiet his own 
feeling; to whoop her up for his man, and let 
his man forget all about him when he is 
elected: to defend his candidate against the 
unjust attacks of the opposition, and see that 
whatever favors his candidate has to bestow 
goes to the other fellow. 

It is his business to boom the city for all it 
is worth, month after month, and then see 
$100 worth of printing go out of the city be- 
cause ten cents can be saved in doing so. It 
is the business of the newspaper to give every 
enterprise a frequent “ send off,’’ and then 
catch sheol because he had failed to record 
the fact that some prominent citizen had his 
delivery wagon painted. To subscribe liber- 
ally to every public charitable and church en- 
tertainment, advertise them for nothing, pay 
his own way to everything and then be called 
prejudiced and mean spirited because a 
cclumn is not devoted to that particular affair. 
Do you wonder that there are so many cranks 
in the newspaper business ? 





Mandy—Silas, we don't know noth- 
in’ about the sufferin’ among the poor until 
we read the papers. Silas—What have you 
found? Mandy—Why, right here they're 
offerin’ to sell undressed kids at so much a 
pair.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Editor—No, my dear sir; as a 
thumous poem, these verses would be good. 
ut Ido not see my way clear to publishing 
them just now. 
Poet—But what advantage would it be to 
me to have them published after my death ? 
Editor—I cannot say, my dear sir, but a 
posthumous poem is especially valuable in the 
fact that it assures the reader that no more 
will be written by the same author,—Brook- 
lyn Life. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


N. W. “Aver & Son, 
Forwarding Department, 
PutLaDepnia, February 6, 1893. 
Pubs, Blossom, Kingston, N. Y.: 

Dear Sitrs—At the earnest solicitation of 
Mr. Geo, H. Stahl, order for whose advg. 

ou hold from us, we take the liberty of 

anding you herewith copy of an illustrated 
write-up which he asks us to have inserted 
in the Blossom complimentary, and as he 
seems so very solicitous about it, we trust you 
can see way clear to publishing same, 
and will kindly at once so advise us, that we 
may have made and forwarded electrotype of 
the iy wll be of interes This, we have no 
doubt, will of interest to a large class of 
your readers, and we assure you that an 
courtesy extended him in this direction wi 
be thoroughly appreciated. 

Assuming to thank you in advance for 
what we believe, under the circumstances, 
you will kindly concede, we await your reply. 

Very ae yours, 


. Aver & Son. 
Kincston, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1893. { 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Enclosed please to find letter sent us from | 
N. W. Ayer & Son, asking for a column read- 
ing notice, ‘ “complimentary.” In reply, w 
notified Mr. Stahl that we had sooutred his 
agents’ letter, and concluded ours with : 

“Not to hind you in expressing our 
desires, we ask that you will send us one of 
your patent incubators, by =. all charges 
paid, ** complimentary.’ e are very soli- 
citous about it.’ 

We wonder if he will see the parallel. 

Mr. Stahl's previous custom has amounted 
to just half the space, “display,” as he now 
asks for in reading notice. 

Yours hopefully, 
Ferris Bros., 
Pubs, 7he Blossom, 


Ferris Bros., 


HE SHOULD APPLY TO NE AL DOW, 
PORTLAND, ME, 


‘Boston, Feb, 11, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please inform me which are the 
best advertising mediums for me to advertise 
my business in the State of Maine, and oblige 

ouN F, GILLEsPIEg, 

Wholesale and Retail Liquor Dealer, 231 
Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Displayed Advertisements 


50 cents @ line ; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra Jor specified position—if granted. 
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The Delta. 
liable 
CATALOGS! w | praices ti CATALOGS!!! 
& CADY CO., a. Mass. 
fae 
TAXES — TAXES— TAXES— “TAXES — TAXES 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 


GERMANIA Ess sce 
Se Tee 
THE BEST PAPER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
= = Pay. Book free 
work. 
: PATENT =: RIT Zee RXLD, 
Washington, D 
rint and Lene pha 
with origi in em 
Be for bate. Ir FITH, AXTELL 
TAXES — TAXES — TAXES — TAXES— TAXES 
TAX THE RAILROADS, tom 
revenue for support, of ie x 
X ment. Pamphlet, 10c. H. C. FRINK, N.Y. X 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
Circulation, - - = = (5,500. 
Advertisers find IT PAYS! 
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FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO.. CHICAGO. 
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Must be handed in one week in advance. uis, MO. 
, boy 000 “Copies Each Month. ( 
EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis). Largest circula- for 
M ‘tion of any medical journal in the world. , A GENERAL ADVERTISERS. { 
SUCCESS Family M: 2c. a line. RAR Co., St. Lo Mo. 
AMERICAN Co., Baltimore. | NWAAAAARARARALAALALLASY a 
GUPERIOR Mechanical Engra’ , Photo Elec- | (AA AAAALRALAAAL AAAS AAA 
.)  trotype Eng. Co.,7 New Cham ers St., N. Y. 





STAMES BOR SOKKER MONE Pa 
parm men totiy_ Gente cire’n, Pn ee hon. 
$1 Ree ¢ ra 008 copies 


iy eae r — 
Democratic daily in Oregon, I dabo & Wash. 




















SAN FRANCISCO CALL. § 


( 
Established 1853, > 


( 
Daily, 69,691—Sunday, 64,475. § 








The Leading Ne r of the Pacific Coast 
he Leading Newspaper of the Pact 2 
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™“ SPOKANE 
SPOKESMAN 


has 75 per cent more paid subscribers 
than any other daily poner. published 
within miles of Spokane, Wash. 
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CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO. 
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Send for Estimate. ais 
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PUBLISHERS 





DESIRING 
‘s BICYCLES 
iA For themselves, employees or 
for use P can _ pro- 
cure same from us on mn favorable te: and Ray 
cash and the in adv: e 
e all makes, new and second-hand, and sell 
eve here. jogue and terms free. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 2 X Street, Peoria, Il. 





WATCHES ~~» 
Are the Best PREMIUMS. 


Address the manufacturers direct. 


THE PHILADELPHIA WATCH CASE 
RIVERSIDE, N. J. 


Cco., 





ADVERTISING. 


Desk, Mantel or Hanging Clock 
* DAISY." 





PEAMANEAT 


City, matter in bas-relief. pany oe in 100 iota $1. 
RELIABLE DEALING CAREFUL SERVICE. For illustrated Price List of Advertising Clocks 
” LOW ESTIMATES. «2 address BAIRD CLOCK CO., Plattsbu: , N. ¥. 
London Office: 107 Queen Victoria St: C. 











PNEUMATIC TUBES 


FOR NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES TO 
METEOR DESPATCH CO., 


28 KE. 14th St., New York. 
89 State St., Boston. 
The Times, Philadelphia, Pa., uses our system. 





35,000 LADIES 
WHO 
DO FANCY WORK 


Refer to THE MODERN PRISCILLA daily for 
instruction in Fancy Work and Painting, sugges- 
tions for House Decoration, new patterns for 


Knitting and Crochet, etc. 
Advertisers of first-class goods that ladies buy 
should give THE PRISCILLA a trial order. 


Sources of 
I a, 





If 
in the. land ¢ of adver i. 
ing, ask for 
You'll get it. Senet 
turn many commen, ons 





Cir proven by postal receipts, ete. 
Advertising Rate, 25 cents per Agate line. 


walk to your left 
be BRUCE. the Fu ene, che Forms close the 20th of month preceding 
er, for rates in his great | !#sue. 





School Board Journal 
He saws at Milwaukee, 
a for the entire na- 


Address, PRISCILLA PUB. CO., 
LYNN, MASS, 


bi hp hh hl hh bbb pp ppp rp rR rprpapp pp apne » » » » bt 














We are ready to take orders for 


4, 6, 8 and 12 Paged 
FAST WEB-PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Our model is entirely new and embraces convenience and com- 
pactness not heretofore existing in Web Presses. 

These Presses are extra heavy and thoroughly well built in our 
own shops in Brooklyn. ; 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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IX PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 





Good Printing» 
Not Cheap Printing 


a 
oe 











WM. JOHNSTON, Manacer. 


Die Wlestliche Post 


(WESTLICHE POST ASSOCIATION, Publishers, St. Louls, Mo.) 


IS THE BEST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


TAAVAAYAAVEAY ? BECAUSE it has a Daily, Sunday and 
CIPI) 8 Weekly Edition. 
BECAUSE it has the largest circulation 
of any German Daily in the West. 


BECAUSE its circulation is larger than 
the combined circulation of all the St. 
e@ Louis German Dailies. 


BECAUSE its inside, outside—and, in 
fact, all of it—is prepared and made in 
tts own capacious editorial rooms and 


SIOSTOCISISISIS ann 
cow, teeneeronve.socwe TRY Ud AND BE CONVINCED, 
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e now-you-see-it-and-now-you-ion't feature that ren- 
ea chase after cash so tantalizingly uncertain. 








lasting evasiveness for which the primitive penn 
Tee cetat dines to the mighty dollar of to-day, ani 
baffles those who are searching for the good things of life. 


wide-awake families—scattered throughout the Union— 
expend for the necessities and luxuries of home-life, speed- 
ily find their way into the kets of reliable merchants, 
manufacturers, and spec ts who advertise in Comfort. 


The largest ranteed circulation in America. Facts and 
figures under oath. Comfort’s original copyrighted features 
are rapidly carezing its circulation to Two Million Copies 
every issue. A limited amount of space in Special March 

_Rumber may be had of responsible agents or of us direct. 


The Gannett & Morse Concern, Publishers, A Maine. Boston Office, 
228 Devonshire St. New York Office, Tribune: Butiding. 


HENRY BRIGHT, Kepresent ative. 





The cash dollars which Twelve Hundred Thousand thrifty | 











THE HEARTHSTONE 


has the largest paid-in-advance circulation 
of any similar periodical in America! For some 
time we have been receiving new subscriptions 
at the rate of 1,000 per day, and our high-water 
mark is 2,100 in a single day. 

Ninety per cent of those whose subscriptions 
expired in November and December have re- 
newed. No scheme was necessary to build up 
our immense circulation, nor is any scheme re- 
quired to keep it up. 

R ATES : $1.75 per agate line per month. 


$2.50 per line for reading notices. 
FORMS CLOSE ON THE 18th. 














4ame— THE HEARTHSTONE, 
285 Broadway, New York City. 
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LOSSES 


Me 








(7)" Advertisers please ex- 
amine THE NEW YorK 
RECORDER’S Sunday Edition of 


Feb. 20? 


You will agree with us that it 





is worth looking at, both from 
an artistic and business stand- 
point. It celebrates the Second 
Anniversary of this wonderful 


newspaper. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


Tue Trusune. 
The t circulation 


P. H. Lannon, Manager. 
Sact Lake Crry, Utah, Jan. 28, 1893. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York: 

Dear Sir—Last year we exchanged adv. 
for several copies of Printers’ Ink with you. 
How would you like to do soagain? Think any 
advertiser, who understands his business, or 
who wants to understand, can gain a great 
deal from reading Printers’ Ink for one 
year, and we are willing to help educate them 
toacertain extent, Please answer. 

Yours, etc., Trisune, P. T. 


New York, Feb. 2, 1893. 
Publisher of Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Dear Sir—Your letter of January 28 is at 


hand. 

If you will write to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment at Washington, and ask them if there 
is any law or Post-Office regulation that 
makes it illegal or improper for a publisher to 
buy or sell subscriptions for a legitimate 
newspaper, and pay or accept pay for the 
same in advertising space; and if the answer 
you receive is to the effect that there is no 
such law or regulation, then we will arrange 
for copiesof Printers’ Ink the same as last 
year. If, on the other hand, it is asserted 
that such a law exists, we will give you a 
handsome reward if you will induce the Post- 
Office Department to point it out. Possibly 
your representative in Congress might secure 
definite information. Very respectfully, 

Gro. P. Rowse & Co. 


-~ 


A CONGRESSMAN APPEALED TO. 








SPRINGFIELD, IIL, Jan. 27, 1893. 
Hon, W. M. Springer, M. C., Washington, 
My Dzar Sir—I a your attention 
has been called tothe arbitrary and altogether 


PRINTERS’ INK, 





ment as to his methods of conducting the 
Department business. 

I hope, as a citizen and subscriber to Print- 
ers’ Ink, that I am not ing too much of 
— to interest yourself in —— to Mr, 

owell such remedy as you may find him en- 
titled to in this most unjust burden that the 
Postmaster-General has imposed upon a fel- 
low-citizen. 

With profound regard I have the honor to 
be your most obedient servant, 

Epwin ALLison, 


P. S.—If you have familiarized yourself at 
all with the history of this case, aud see fit to 
address me a letter stating your impression as 
to the justice or injustice of Mr. Wanamaker's 
position, I should be glad to have a line from 
= I have no interest save to assist in a 

eeble way to right a manifest wrong. 
ianiniadtacngglbdlecaicapinses 


REV. J. C. M. JOHNSTON 


PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT 
SALT POINT, N. Y., APPEALS TO BRO- 
THER WANAMAKER TO RIGHT 
A GREAT WRONG, 


Hemrs:....., L. 1., Jan, 20, 1893. 
Hon. John Wanamaker, Washington: 

Dear Sir—I will consume a little of my 
time and your time to make a suggestion 
which I wish might do good, Iam amember of 
the Brooklyn Presbytery, and was lately the 
pastor over one of its churches, I have always 
admired your position. In the Centennial 

ear I was at Bethany S. S. on the same Sab- 

th when Lord Dufferin and his family were 
there, and was on the platform beside them 
while you spoke, Like you, I was greatly dis- 
appointed when our noble President was de- 
feated last November, and fear his defeat will 
be a backward step for many years on the 
part of our now prosperous country, 

I, and many other steady-going Republi- 
cans, would like to see you, before -you go out 
of office, honor the country and yourself by 
correcting a great mistake, the only one you 
have ¢ in your grand public career, {[t is 





unjust methods employed by the Post 
General in his rulings re Printers’ Ink, a 
weekly periodical, published in New York, by 

orge P. Rowell & Co., in the interests of 
——. 

This publication has been coming to my 
office for a number of years, and it is regarded 
as invaluable along its line. This is the tes- 
timony all over the land, and yet in spite of 
the fact that it is commended everywhere as 
an indispensable factor in the advertising 
world, and those most competent to judge 
have insisted that it was entitled to be rated 
as second-class matter, yet Mr. Wanamaker 
has persi ly d ded third-class postage 
when vestived. for mailing. Mr. Rowell has 

ly been required to pay nearly $25,000 in 
excess of the law's legitimate demand in such 
cases made and provided, 7. ¢., over and 
above the rate for second-class matter. 

Yet, in the face of this, Mr. Wanamaker 
has permitted to be mailed through the Post- 

I am informed, transient matter of a 
political character in vast quantities at the 
usual second-class rate; it is also a notorious 
fact that Mr. Wanamaker’s own periodical, 
Book News, which is used specifically to 
advertise his wares, is permitted to go as 
second-class matter, while he is unjustly dis- 
criminating against a man who has perhaps 
been guilty of uttering some words of com- 





a mistake that will have to be corrected soon 
—the sooner the better; and better by you 
than by your successor, Lamont, or whoever 
he maybe. As thecorrection cannot be pre- 
vented, and is demanded by the public, and is 
just, due and right, how much I wish you 
would add tothe public appreciation of your 
services and your great career by the correc- 
tion, which will come most graciously from 
you, but will, I greatly fear, be a reflection 
when coming from a successor, Will you not, 
then, seriously reconsider your ition in the 
coming forty days of power and reinsert Mr. 
Rowell’s little New York magazine in its 
place in the U. S. mails? The Democrats 
can then take up the question if they want to, 
and have whatever credit they can make from 
it. But, as for myself and my party, I want 
to see everything done that can be done to 
establish peace and harmony and right, I 
feel sure that if you will find it possible to 
take this course, which you can do with ten 
words to your clerk, your own sense of right 
will always commend you, the public voice 
wfll approve your course, and you will benefit 
the party, which, next to our church, you and 
I love most among all our societies, ill you 
please accept kindly these few observations, 
as they are — meant? 
incerely P an 
J. C. M. Jounsron, 


EE 


Printers’ INK: New York, February 22, 1898, 








